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FOREWORD 


All my long life I have been involved with our plants and animals, 
drawing, photographing and writing about them. This collection 
of illustrated articles was originally published as a National Book 
Trust book by the Publications Division of the Government of 
India in 1961, and has since had time to sink into oblivion. It is in 
the hope that a new generation of readers will still be interested in 
our great heritage of nature, that has dwindled but is still 
unchanged, that it is now being republished. 
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It was insufferably close in the machan. After sunset we had to 
Strain our eyes to sec the white form of the goatling, tethered in 
a clearing some thirty yards away. The bait settled down to 
repose, nothing moved and no panther came—which was, 
perhaps, not surprising, for our machan, though well-screened 
by foliage, was a ponderous affair and accommodated two guns 
and a non-shooting naturalist. At half past seven a sudden 
breeze arrived over the harvested fields, rustling the tall, white 
millet stalks and crisp leaves, bringing the warm, stony scent of 
the sun-baked hills and just the hint of wild jasmine—a breeze 
that was even less restful than the stillness had been. At 8 o'clock 
we decided to call it a day, climbed carefully down, walked across 
the dusty fields to the jeep, and went home. None of us could 
summon any zest for dinner, but it was good to be able to unfold 
one’s knees again, and the thought of a cold wash before the 
meal was refreshing. 
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The panther must have come on the heels of our departure. 
We had instructed the shikari to untie the goatling and take it 
home, but he had stopped for a smoke and when he went to the 
clearing there was no little white goat in it—only a bit of broken 
string, tied to a peg. He reported to us at once, and with no plan 
or idea in our heads we jumped into the jeep again and drove 
straight to the lone tamarind that held our machan. 

Almost an hour had passed since we left it, and as we arrived at 
the tree the headlights cut a thick, blurred yellow lane through 
the spiky jowar fields. At the end of this lane, a hundred yards 
away, we could sce a pair of eyes that glowed dull orange in the 
feeble light; paired, glowing orbs that seemed to play hide-and- 
seek among the millet stalks, now moving a little to the right, 
now reappearing to the left, till it was clear that there were, in 
fact, two pairs of them. A panther and her cub, obviously: that 
accounted for the systematic slaughter of the village goats that 
had made us set up the machan here. 

There was no point in attempting a shot, or trying to push the 
jeep closer. We were still debating the next move when the 
panthers provided it themselves. They got up and started 
towards us, following a line of bushes that divided one set of 
fields from another. Their path lay a little ahead of us, and the 
beasts, behind the cover of the bushes, were soon out of sight. 
Throwing caution aside the driver started the engine, and 
turned the jeep sharply around, so that the headlights were 
focused on a thin patch in the hedge, about 20 yards in front of 
uy. 

1 thought that no beast on earth, not even a very domestic cow, 
could have failed to take fright at the sudden roar of the engine, 
and so did my companions. But immediately on our agreement 
the panther and cub walked past right in front of us, right across 
the beams of the headlights, taking us so much by surprise that it 
occurred to no one to shoot, We had a clear view of the beasts at 
the gap in the hedge in the yellow glare. The cub was three 
quarters grown, but looked much smaller as it slunk past belly to 
ground, obscured by the grass. The mother did not bother to 
hide herself{—she walked past arrogant and upright beside her 
cub, keeping herself between us and the youngster, as if screening 
it from an anticipated bullet by her bulk. She did not even turn 
to look at us. 


‘THIRST. is 


‘The shikari was sure that the beasts were making for the water, 
a small, shallow pond a furlong away. He said that they were so 
thirsty after their meal that they would go straight to the pond 
with a reckless disregard of all things, and though none of us 
really believed that they would ignore the thunder and blaze of 
an oncoming jeep, laden with excited men now talking loudly, 
we decided to intercept them. The line of bushes they followed 
zigzagged to an earth mound, then dipped steeply to the pond—by 
following a cart-track we hoped to get to the mound before they 
could, 

We reached the mound in a cloud of red dust and petrol 
fumes, and stopped to the accompaniment of a series of deton- 
ations—the headlights were right on that balding mound, but we 
could see no sign of the panthers there or as far around as the 
light spread out. We had taken a short-cut, but apparently the 
speed of thirsty panthers was greater than what we had reckoned 
it at, or else their recklessness was less, We backed the jeep, pre- 
paratory to getting round the mound to see what lay behind it, 
and the panthers walked across its top and disappeared into the 
hedge, towards the pond. 

Well, finally that panther was shot at the pond—an achievement 
of which no one need feel proud. The cub got away, frightened at 
last by the sound of guns, but [ suppose my friends could have 
shot it too, had they cared to. I have never seen, nor heard of, 
such an instance of utter disregard for men and cars by unpro- 
voked wild animals, It is true that the circumstances were some- 
what exceptional—there was no other piece of water anywhere 
near to which the panthers could have gone for a drink; it was a 
dusty, thirst-provoking evening, and I am even prepared to con- 
cede that the goatling was a remarkably dry meal. All the same it 
does seem astonishing that those panthers, which were cautious 
when hungry, should have been rendered so blind and heedless 
by thirst 


Se eke Mud-bathe 


In the last week of March, the local experts pronounced, the 
rains would arrive. They had done so for years, within a few days 
of March 20, and no doubt they would this year, too. And no 
rains came. 

The forests, tinder dry with the scorching heat and the con- 
trolled burning of the undershrub in February, blazed in patches 
every night—these fires, started by human carelessness or mischief, 
were major conflagrations, uncontrolled and probably uncon- 
trollable once well under way. There was a heavy ground-mist 
early in the mornings, but as the sun rose this was dissipated, and 
by 10 o'clock the dryness was a thing one could sense and see; 
the exquisitely fine orange dust hung in the air and tinted each 
casual movement of the breeze, and the dryness was a parched 
feeling in one’s throat, why, even in one’s skin. In fact, I felt it 
most cutaneously, a dull burning all over that only the cold bath 
at night relieved. 

On March 30, we went to Benne, fifteen miles away, in a last, 
optimistic attempt to photograph wild elephants. Usually, I was 
told, elephants were all over the place with the first rains, but this 
year we had had no rains, and no khubber of elephant except 
from lorry-drivers passing Benne. We arrived at our destination, 
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smothered in the orange, dust that permeated our clothing, pre- 
cisely at noon, but there was no time to wait for less unfavourable 
lighting. The tracker awaiting us informed me that there was a 
small party of elephants in the incredibly fresh-leaved forest on 
the hill beyond the road; they were there, at a patch of wet mud, 
barely a furlong away, and if I was quick I could get my picture 
before they moved uphill to denser shade. 

Hastily dusting the cameras, we went up an ascending track 
which had once been a ghat-road and was now merely a rutted 
path overgrown with tough flat weeds, with a wall of tangled, dry 
lantana on the side from which the hill fell steeply away. The 
elephants were still there, at the wallow, a bull, three cows and 
two calves. They were a light brown from the dust and drying 
mud, with the adherent leaves and bits of clay giving their skin a 
very rough texture. The tusker stood in the foreground. Two 
cows and a calf moved uphill and melted into the jungles as we 
came upon the scene. The third cow, which had just had a good 
wallow, stood beside the patch of mire, in which her calf 
lay half buried. The silence was uncanny—no sound, not even 
the semblance of a plop, came from the wallow below us, and the 
ponderous beasts moved without cracking a twig or rustling a 
dry leaf. 

They were 180 feet away, below us, as per my trustworthy 
rangefinder, looking more like pigs than clephants in that top 
view, with the midday sun illumining only the very tops of their 
heads and backs. This was the nearest I had been able to get to 
wild elephants, and I was eager, even anxious, to scize the oppor- 
tunity, but there were difficulties in the way. Apart from the 
unfortunate lighting and view, the lantana lining the track we 
were on was right in the way, and could not be cleared without 
alarming the entire jungle. 

By sheer and painful physical effort I achieved a stance over- 
looking the hedge of lantana, though the top twigs still blurred 
the foreground in the groundglass. Then, as if to reward my 
effort, the tusker sat down deliberately in the mire. The calf was 
still in it, and there was no room in that patch for two. As the big 
bull sank down on his knees, and then rolled over on his right 
side, with the trunk and limbs towards me, the calf scrambled out 
of the wallow and went and stood beside its mother, and a mir- 
acle was staged before my eyes. 
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The vertical lighting was now flush on the (usker's face and 
flank, though the lantana a yard from my lens still blurred his 
stretched limbs, so that the disadvantages of the view and noon- 
day sun were nullified, and every little detail was clear. Slowly he 
rolled right over on his side, visibly revelling in the cool feeling 
of the wet mud against his flank, and curled up his trunk. 

‘There was a pain like a toothache in my left leg, the leg which 
sustained the weight of my leaned-out body, and I was wretchedly 
conscious of camera wobble while squeezing the trigger, but 
I remember these were not the things that were uppermost in 
me then. I was filled with a sense of envy as the great beast 
relaxed and luxuriated in the cool mud, while I stood there 
acutely uncomfortable and cramped, feeling the dust and heat in 
every pore. 

He spent a good five minutes at the wallow, then got up unhur- 
riedly and followed the cow and calf into the jungles. By going 
ahead in a semicircle we were able to sight him again, while he 
drank deeply at a water-hole; he saw us too, then, and we were 
able to notice more clearly the dark exudation staining his cheek, 
which showed he was in musth. Afterwards, he sauntered up the 
hill towards a clump of bamboo, rounded the clump, and was 
suddenly gone, the silence and completeness of the vanishing of 
his huge bulk leaving every one of us with a feeling of unreality, 
as if we had not witnessed, only minutes previously, such a vivid 
scene of domestic ease and contentment in the life of an 
elephant. 


It is generally thought, in scientific circles, that playfulness is 
characteristic of the juvenile stage of animal life, when it serves 
not only as an outlet for overflowing spirits, butalso to equip the 
young with the skills essential to adulthood. Of course, it is 
known that some adult creatures also indulge in play, but 
scientific writers are apt to pass over such things quickly, as if it 
is not good form to comment on the lapses of grown-up life. 
Please note that 1 specify writers with a theoretical bias— 
naturalists with a less academic background have set down what 
they have seen, and sometimes what they have heard of, with no 
restraint. 

Even so, looking back upon more than twenty years of avid 
reading of every book and magazine article on animals 1 could 
lay hands on, I can recall only a few passages about the play of 
grown-up animals. On the contrary, the literature on juvenile 
play is considerable, and that wise and charming classic, The 
Childhood of Animals by Chalmers Mitchell, features this aspect of 
animal behaviour, 

Squatting on a culvert one night, in the dense shade of an aged 
tamarind, | wished those men of science had been there with me. 
‘And I wished that a certain pedagogue, who had explained to me 
the ‘play-way' technique of teaching children, now so much in 
vogue, had also been there. 
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Below the culvert was a drain and beyond it bush-fringed acres 
of harvested groundnut, bare to the brilliant moon, Two jackals 
were playing in the field, crouching, running, leaping, twisting 
and turning without pause, with no aim or object beyond the 
obvious enjoyment of the pastime. It was cold, and I had no coat. 
It was late, and the cosy comforts of my house were nearby. I had 
watched jackals in a frolicsome mood many times before, by day- 
light and at night, but never had I seen any play so intense and 
self-centred, so almost infectious in its elan, as the play of these 
moonstruck beasts; and I sat on, still and huddled. 

‘They chased each other in giddy circles, then shot off to different 
corners of the field and disappeared into the bushes, to come 
prancing back to the middle of the plot and recommence the 
game. With open mouths and lolling tongues they whirled and 
frisked about and I could hear the sharp intakes of breath, but 
not their footfall. It was like watching some fantastic shadow- 
play, the shadows distinct and deep, with silver highlights, when 
they came near, and suddenly blurred when they went out of 
focus to the far end of the field, their movements objectless as 
the flurry of leaves in a breeze, but voluntary and conforming to 
some zestful pattern of joy, unfamiliar to me 

Presently the jackals separated and lay down apart, panting 
After a while one of them got up and trotted over to the other, 
and when quite close darted several lengths backwards abruptly. 
This move, an invitation to resume the game apparently, was 
repeated three or four times, and when it failed to elicit any 
response the jackal gave it up, and began to play by itself. It was 
with difficulty that I contained my laughter as the mad thing 
spun round and round, twisting about in the air so much that it 
seemed likely it would tumble clean over, utterly absorbed in its 
solo performance. All at once the other jackal sat up, lifted a lean 
snout, and let out a series of staccato yelps. The lone reveller 
froze in its tracks and turned towards the sound. It walked across 
to its companion in a tentative way, with a halt after every few 
stiff-legged steps, and then they wheeled around together and 
trotted away in a close couple, as if they had just remembered an 
important engagement. 

‘There was nothing educative about the play of those jackals, 
no instinctive, play-way equipment for the stern needs of 
life. Nor was it a courtship display that I had witnessed. It was 
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play: aimless, adult enjoyment of good health and s 
not suggest that the games of young creatures do not serve to 
shape their adult efficiency, but even grown-up animals play, 
just for the fun of it, All their waking hours are not occupied 
with the business of getting enough to eat and avoicing being 
caten. They have ‘time to stand and stare’ (they do not spend 
hours in regret and apprehension), time to feel bored, time for 
a little fun and frolic when the mood takes them. Naturally, this 
mood rarely touches captive animals, whose behaviour we have 
studied and know best. The jackal is not alone in its penchant for 
play, but we see other wild animals far less commonly and so 
know little about their games and pastimes. ; 

But, perhaps, the jackal is more given to playfulness when 
grown than many other creatures. Apparently it gets a kick out 
of being chased and chasing. Pairs will go scampering across the 
hillsides in an amazing display of light-footed agility, taking on 
the role of fugitive by turns; and anyone who has done a lot of 
motoring over country roads must have come across a jackal that 
chose to run on ahead, instead of getting out of the way. It is not 
the blinding glare of the headlights behind it that makes it actin 
{that way, and I: do not think it is fear—it is a playful whim, and 
a touch devil. 

Where they are sure of their ground, jackals will, occasionally, 
have a game of catch-me-if-you-can with the local dogs in che 
dusk. I have scen one repeatedly baiting a reluctant dog to chase 
it, coming up to within five yards of its heavy-limbed cousin each 
time, I have even heard stories of canny old jacks that love to 
lead the hounds on a wild-goose chase—but these are based, 
possibly, on an uneasy conscience! 


All this was in July last. When I joined the shikar camp at hilly 

Muggumpi, the monsoon had arrived already. Every evening 
there would be whirling winds, then drenching, disheartening 
rain until midnight that made the return home over wer, slippery 
boulders a risky adventure, Mornings were spent in reconnaissance, 
trying to locate the haunts of the bears from their startlingly 
human tracks in the soft, impressionable earth of the fields 
There were many bears, but they seemed to have no favourite 
routes from the hills to their nocturnal feeding grounds. After 
three evenings of futile sitting up beside likely paths, we decided 
to concentrate on just one bear, a large, pious bear that was 
much given to visiting a remote Hanuman temple. 

This was said to be the biggest of the local bears. The temple 
was on a hillock in the heart of the jungle, and occasionally visited 
by devotees, but the bear seemed a ‘regular’. The rocky ground, 
with wiry grass where there was soil, gave us few defined foot- 
prints, but where the bear had crossed a nullah we saw its 
spoor—and there could be no doubt about its size. 

_What brought the big beast to the temple so faithfully each 
night was the smallest of inducements, tiny bits of jaggery or ran- 
cid copra (left behind as offerings) once in a blue moon, and the 
oil smeared on the image of the god, I could hardly believe that a 
lick of oil, or a rare fragment of jaggery, could promote such 
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punctilio in a bear, but the evidence was conc lusive. The broad, 
blurred imprint of its haunches on the flat slab in front of Hanuman 
showed where the bear had been sitting for a long while, probably 
exploring each interstice in the bas-relief with its tongue, for oil, 
and fresh clawmarks on the rocky soil told their own tale. 

‘There were three deep gashes across Hanuman's cheek, 
unmistakably caused by melursine claws (I am writing of the 
sloth bear, of course) and I was puzzled by the ease with which 
the bear's claws had grooved the rock till I took out my jack-knife 
and tried it, furtively, on the image. My knife cut through what I 
had thought was sandstone as if through stiff wax: the images in 
the shrine had been carved in low relief, then finished with a 
stucco consisting of some local ochre and oil, the raised details on 
face and figure being largely in stucco. I was told that these 
details were renewed, periodically. That explained why the bear 
licked the image so assiduously, for the oil in the stucco could not 
be sucked out or bitten off. 

Sloth bears work hard for their living, and it is well-known that 
they take claborate pains to secure some titbit, ridiculously out of 
proportion to the effort involved and their size. They will dig two 
feet through hard soil to get at a grub that their exquisite noses 
have located, and wander all night in search of berries. So, on 
consideration, there seemed nothing strange in the regularity of 
this temple-loving bear. 

Our shikari was dead against too obvious baiting for he rated 
the intelligence of these bears highly, and apparently this one 
was both old and wise. We left a few small pieces of jaggery 
strewn with artful carelessness about the shrine and poured a little 
oil into a hollow in the stone steps, but that night a downpour 
drowned our cunning and washed our offerings clean away. 
Next evening we left the jaggery inside the shrine, and smeared 
the oil on the image of Hanuman, with better results. It rained 
that night as well, but this had not prevented the bear's visit, and 
in the morning we found the image licked dry, and a few pieces 
of jaggery gone, though the bear had had misgivings over some 
pieces. 

That night, we sat up for the beast, after studying every pre- 
caution. We those a natural alcove in the rock, facing the shrine, 
sheltered from rain and shifting winds, and were in place before 
sunset. About 10 o'clock, through the swish and patter of the 
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rain, we heard vague sounds as of some large animal moving, but 
though we had a powerful flashlight we did not use it, for it 
sounded too far away, and right behind us. It was clear from the 
tracks, in the morning, that the bear had come up behind us, 
and had halted about thirty yards away, before retreating 

There is a theory that sloth bears are near-scented, and that 
while they can scent and locate a beetle’s grub a yard under- 
ground, they do not smell danger when not too close to a man, 
the wind being ‘wrong’ for them. Well, I can only say that our 
experiences at Muggumpi did not confirm this theory. Bears 
there seemed to have an uncanny ability to smell us out from 
afar, and I am even prepared to believe that this one scented 
us through solid rock from 30 yards away. We kept quite still and 
there was no question of a gust of wind carrying our scent 
towards it—still, it had been alarmed. 

We baited the temple again next evening and came away, and 
sure enough the bear came that night and took our offerings. 
We sat up next night, and about midnight we returned home, 
sure that we had heard the beast come up and then go away 
Next day, we found that the bear had revisited the place after 
our departure, and spent quite sometime inspecting our 
alcove, It had left behind a tarry heap on the floor of rock, a 
token of its contempt for us. Our shikari assured us, solemnly, 
that the brute had deliberately intended insult. 

1 will not tire you with a recital of our further failures. Some- 
how that bear knew just when and where we sat up for it, and 
when we were not there. We did not get so much as a glimpse of 
it, but we learned some interesting details of the conjugal 
habits of bears from the local worthies. They had even the 
legend about amorous old male bears carrying off village belles 
to their harems—a legend that interested me especially as I had 
heard it elsewhere, and was curious to know why bears of all 
beasts (so horribly man-like when skinned), should be credited 
with this liking for comely young women. None of the natives 
could enlighten me on this point, but our shikari remarked, 
ungallantly, that the bears that had abducted the local maidens 
deserved sympathy rather than retribution, for there could 
be little doubt they had let themselves in for a rough time! 

You may ask: why the triumphant headpiece for this account 
of unsuccessful trysts? That was drawn from a bear, just out 
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of its cubhood, shot almost entirely by accident, and does not 
belong here at all—which is just why it is here. It shows the 
almost human soles of the hind legs clearly, and provides this 
note with the necessary bear. 


a 


thelastest : ing on legs 


T remember watching a display by India's first jet-propelled air- 

craft, along with a milling crowd. There was @ little boy by my 
side who was most informative—he told us the difference in 
flight and motive power between these planes and the ordinary 
ones with propellers, pointed out peculiarities in design, and 
explained the relative speeds of light and sound w a dear old 
lady who was not sure which she meant. Thanks to this young 
scholar we alll knew at what speed the jet-fighters tore through 
the heavens, looped loops, and zoomed high again, and I joined 
in the general expression of wonder and applause. : 

But now, well away from that little boy and that arithmetically- 
minded crowd to whom 600 m.p.h. meant so much, I don’t mind 
confessing that I was not thrilled especially. Yes, it was fun 
watching those planes perform their evolutions, and no doubt 
they were faster than the ones I had seen before, but they con- 
veyed no sense of magnificent achievement of space to me. For 
one thing, their speed, as they went far above, was an abstract 
thing that needed thought, even sophistry, for its appreciation; 
and even when they came near and were patently dynamic—well, 
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they were engines, just big, loud engines, and their power and 
speed was mechanical, chemical, inhuman 

It is the living, muscular speed of animals that impresses me, 
even a squirrel making a dash for safety. That is a speed I can 
appreciate, a quickness I can envy and marvel at. If you like 
speed, and want to see something sustained in its effortless, 
rhythmic impetuosity, you should watch a herd of blackbuck 
going all out for a few miles—there is tangible, real speed, for 
you. 

Blackbuck are the fastest things on legs in India, and perhaps 
anywhere in the world, As Dunbar Brander points out, even 
the hunting leopard, now extinct in India, cannot match the 
buck for speed, for though swifter for the first few furlongs, the 
hunting leopard is purely a sprinter and soon gets spent 

Blackbuck can keep up their pace for 10 miles or more and 
when going flat out can attain at least 45 m.p.h.—an astonishing 
speed, not reached by any motor vehicle so far over the ground 
which they inhabit. Over short distances they have been known 
to reach a speed of 60 m.p.h., by stop-watch timing. The muscles 
of a buck are like catapult rubber, and its hooves are not hard but 
elastic, its wind is almost inexhaustible and its vitality amazing. 

No other animal I know of can keep going with such ghastly 
injuries, not even the greater cats. In particular I recall a gravid 
doe (does are usually faster than their overlords) that had lagged 
behind, and had a leg blown clean away by a bullet meant for 
the buck. The gun and I got imo a jeep and went afier the 
wretched thing, to put it out of its misery. The black-cotton soil 
was very flat, and permitted a fair speed, but for two miles the 
crippled doe kept running far ahead, while our pity turned to 
wonder and admiration before it fell exhausted and was shot. 

It is usually some vigilant doe that spots the enemy from afar 
and warns the grazing herd. The herd then indulges in a series 
of stiff-legged, vertical leaps that carry them a clear six to ten feet 
upwards, well above intervening vegetation, providing a dear 
sight of the lurking foe. It is a characteristic of alarmed buck that 
their first few leaps are vertical, and because their progress is 
more up-and-down than horizontal they are not fast in their 
getaway. After a minute of these high jinks they settle down to a 
swift, leaping gallop, covering 20 feet at each bound, sailing easily 
over obstacles such as bush or hollow in the path. I believe it is the 
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buck’s inability to make an instant getaway, the fact that their 
few bounds are high, that is responsible for their falling a prey to 
the hunting leopard, even more than the latter's superior speed. 
‘The hunting leopard stalks to as near the buck as it can before it 
launches itself at them and it has the cat-like ability to reach top 
speed at once from a crouching start. It is significant that if it 
cannot pull down a buck within the first two furlongs, it gives up 
the chase—but that is no doubt largely due to the fact that the 
hunting leopard cannot maintain its unique speed over long 
distances. 

These buck have another curious habit that is often their 
undoing. After outdistancing the chasing enemy easily, they 
turn at an angle and run across the path of the pursuer, so that 
by anticipating the move and changing his direction slightly the 
gun can frequently get to within range, as they cross in front. 
Dunbar Brander suggests that this habit might be due to a desire 
on the part of the buck to prove that they ‘have the legs of the 
enemy’. Quite a likely explanation, but at times I have seen 
chased buck turn, not across the line of pursuit, but away from it. 
They seem to run in a curve, once they are clear of immediate 
danger, and they persist in their curved course once they are set 
on it. Naturally, this explanation leads to the question: why do 
they have this habit of running in a curve? That is a habit alyo 
shared by certain other animals, and a circuitous explanation 
occurs to me—but let's not have it 

Blackbuck are unquestionably among the most beautiful of 
the world’s beasts and are exclusively Indian. Once they lived in 
vast. herds all over the country, but are fewer and more local 
now. In certain places, in South India for example, they are 
dwindling steadily and must soon be extinct unless immediate 
help is afforded. It is true that the slaughter of buck by 
‘sportsmen’, irrespective of sex, numbers, or laws, is largely 
responsible for this dwindling, but there is a more pernicious 
though less immediate cause. Blackbuck live in open country, 
always, and such terrain is most easily cultivable and so most cul- 
tivated. Buck do not take to vegetationless desert conditions; 
they must have green fodder. A substantial part of their diet con- 
sists of grasses and plants like the wild bitter gourd (whose fruits 
they love), but living in the midst of crops (their original homes 
having been brought so largely under the plough), they often 
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help themselves to food crops. This, while providing a ready 
excuse for shooting the crop-raiders, leaves them with nowhere _ 
to go. The animals of the open will, I think, be the last to receive 
any recognition from those interested in the saving of our won- 
derful, vanishing wild life, one of our richest national assets. 

‘The fauna of flat country require plenty of living space, 
adequate grazing, and a certain remoteness from cultivation if 
they are not to be tempted. These conditions are unlikely of 
realization in India today, when every acre of land is held pre- 
cious, though sometimes left fallow and often so poorly tended 
that it yields a negligible return. In any case, I think the beasts 
and birds of open country must look to the blackbuck for their 
salvation, for it is the one claimant for protection among them 
whose arresting looks and swift charm might succeed in at- 
tracting notice. 


There was a regular wall of screw-pine, ten feet high and grown 
ina thick tangle, bordering the shallow streamlet on either side, 
and as we approached a gap in it some heavy animal rose from 
the nullah and crashed its way through the farther wall of serew- 
pine. From the sound of its passage, we knew it was something 
really large and massive, and fora moment my mahout turned as 
near grey as his dark complexion would allow. 

‘Onti’ he whispered. 

There was a singularly aggressive lone tusker in that area, 
whose movements we had to study each day in order to avoid a 
possible brush with him in the jungles, and that morning we had 
taken the usual precautions. ‘Onti’ in Kannada means ‘singleton’, 
ie., a lone bull—and knowing the likely reactions of this notorious 
tusker to men on elephant-back, we had every reason to feel 
apprehensive, but a second later we could sce for ourselves that 
it was no tusker that we had flushed from the cool retreat of that 
fenced-in watercourse. It was a gaunt old gaur bull, black as 
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night and huge, with thick, blunt horns that swept out in a wide 
curve—the lack of fodder of dry March was reflected in the way 
his great ribs stood out on his sides. 

He stood there, on the open ground beyond the nullah, nose 
high in the air, staring at us. I had our elephant stopped at once, 
and after a long level look he walked casually away. Then he 
lowered his muzzle to the charred earth, black with the recent 
forest fires, and began to nibble at the tiny sprouts of grass, just 
coming up. 

Knowing from experience just what that meant, I looked away 
and kept still. Suddenly he threw up his head and stared at us 
again, then moyed a few steps to one side and again began to 
nibble at the young grass. Ten seconds later he would raise his 
head quickly and look at us again, and if, in the meanwhile we 
shifted our stance ever so slightly, or stared back at him, he 
would bolt—and in hilly country, when a gaur decides to be 
elsewhere, an elephant has no chance of catching up with him. 

Afier a while he gave up his desultory grazing, and turned 
to face us squarely. 'hen | had our mount moved slowly for- 
ward under his direct scrutiny, steering a zigzag course and 
halting at every third step. Such wind as there was, was in our 
favour, which was due to no lucky accident 

Here I may go into a pet theory of mine. Since it concerns wild 
creatures, it is conditioned by many factors, the most important 
of which is that it has the best chances of success in places where 
the fauna has not been disturbed or harassed by men—and even 
in such in such places, success is never sure. I believe that it is 
possible, when on elephant-back, to get fairly close to true forest- 
loving animals (which habitually depend less on sight than on 
hearing and scent) by studiously keeping the wind in one’s face, 
and making the approach only when the quarry is using its 
secondary sense, i.e., sight, and looking at one. A seemingly aimless 
approach, made very casually, is then possible, if one can prevail 
on the mahout and oneself never to look directly at the animal— 
when one is near enough, the wind does not matter, for the 
height of the elephant helps to carry the human scent above the 
head of the animal. Till one is really close, however, the wind 
must be studied, irrespective of obstacles in the path; one whiff 
of humanity, and the gaur that has been placidly watching the 
men on the elephant’s back is away at a gallop—in Mudumalai, 
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and many other sanctuaries, the animals certainly do look 
up at people atop the elephant. 

Finally, the big bull sauntered off, and we crossed the nullah 
and followed him, keeping to one side of him and keeping our 
distance. We were about a hundred yards from him, on ground 
sloping gently upwards, and bare of undershrub. Half a mile 
away, as I knew, there were some patches of coarse, waist-high 
grass that had somehow escaped the fires. If we could head him 
towards those patches (no great feat), I thought I had a fair 
chance of getting a picture of the bull lying down. 

Again no hard and fast rules can be laid down, but in forests 
where the undershrub has been burnt down, and in the daytime 
when there is a hot sun, gaur (or sambar, for that matter) are apt 
to lie down in any patch of grass or other cover, when not 
alarmed and when being followed. Since this move is instinctive 
the fact that the grass fails to hide them does not seem to lessen 
the sense of security that the animals feel in the cover. 

1 got my picture, and then I had time to have a really close look 
at the great beast. The wide sweep of the horns and their blunted 
tips gave no idea of their real size except in a front view, and the 
size of the body made the head seem small—even the ridges at 
the base of each horn were so worn that they did not show up 
except in certain lights. A very old bull, obviously, and quite 
enormous. By the sheerest accident, while following him we had 
to pass a big herd of gaur, and I had the opportunity to compare 
the herd-bull (a very big bull which I knew well) with this lone 
bull. Only then was his great size and spread of horn apparent— 
that herd-bull, which was definitely no further away, looked 
positively subadult by comparison! 

Twice again, during my stay at Mudumalai, I came across this 
lone bull, much the biggest gaur I have ever seen (incidentally, 
he was mistaken for an elephant by a Forest Officer who saw 
only his black, looming mass behind a bush). The second time 
was a week later, when he already seemed less gaunt—the grass 
was coming up rapidly. That was at sunset, and right on top of a 
hill, and I tried for a picture against the light, and naturally 
failed. However, the rim-lit silhouette I got does give a true 
indication of his size. 

The third time was three wecks later, the day before I left 
those forests. I was out in the afternoon, looking for flying 
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lizards, and he was lying down on a bank, chewing the cud. His 
ribs were no longer visible, and his hide had taken on a dull 
sheen, He jumped to his feet with a quickness that surprised me, 
and took a course more or less parallel to ours. My camera, 
intended for close-ups of a small reptile, was equipped with a 
short lens, and I would have to get quite close to the gaur for any 
worthwhile picture. Repeatedly I urged the mahout to go slow, 
but familiarity breeds contempt, in mahouts as among other 
men, Ignoring the pressure of my hand on his back, the mahout 
made straight for our quarry, The big bull stopped dead in his 
tracks, spun around to face us, threw up his head anu snorted— 
then he came straight for our elephant, without lowering his 


head. 
He pulled up a mere yard from us, and shook his horns in 


the elephants face, with quick, fierce, sideway tosses of his 
head—I know this sounds fantastic, but that was just what he 
did, a rattling of sabres that was most impressive 

I felt so taken aback that I failed to take a single picture, and 
our peace-loving Tara promptly turned tail and bolted. Thereafter 
our only concern was to stop our frightened mount somehow, 
before she charged through a clump of bamboos. 

Some day, perhaps, I will revisit Mudumalai and meet the old 
champion again, but if I do I shall make no attempt to get close 
to him for a picture. Not that I feel apprehensive, but I have by 
now a sincere respect for his desire for freedom and privacy. 


(see front cover for photograph) 


It is years since anyone came across a Cheetah (or Hunting 
Leopard) in our jungles, and I am afraid it must now be pre- 
sumed that within the past 15 years or so it has become extinct in 
India. Some time in the forties, a nobleman shot three young 
cheetahs in the course of a nocturnal motor drive, and pyblished 
the photograph of his victims to prove their identities—and 
naturally got no kudos for what he had done. Later, another 
nocturnal motorist reported having seen a cheetah in the glare 
of his headlights, somewhere near Chittoor, 1 think. The lage. 
claim of a sight-record that I heard was at Muggumpi, on the 
Hyderabad side of the Tungabhadra area, in July 1951. 

Here, some local shikaris said that one of them had seen a 
siwungi (the cheetah, which is the sivingi in Tamil, is the sivungi in 
Kannada). When I questioned him, the man who was said to 
have seen the beast said that it was a fact that he had seen a 
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sivungi. Asked to describe it, he said it was a sivungi. Asked if he 
was sure that it was not a leopard he had seen, he was quite sure 
it was not. Questioned about the specific differences between a 
leopard and the creature he had seen, he said he knew it was a 
sivungi and no leopard because, didn’t I see, it looked like a 
sivungi. He had seen it from a hundred-and-fifty yards away, 
squatting on its haunches like dog (or a leopard!) in the shade of 
a bush, I explained the difference between the solid spots of a 
cheetah and the rosettes of a leopard and asked if he had 
observed this difference, and he said yes, that was it, now that 
he had been reminded of it, he could distinctly remember that 
the creature he had seen had solid spots and not rosettes—I 
thought that conclusively established the uselessness of his 
report, because he who can tell the solid spots of a cheetah squat- 
ting in the shade of a bush from the rosettes of a leopard, from a 
hundred-and-fifty yards away, is not gifted with keen sight, but 
only with a keen imagination—both animals look a warm, 
murky, indistinct grey from that distance. 

However, | persisted with my cross-examination, for the area 
was one of the likeliest to hold cheetahs if they were still to be 
found in India, but only succeeded in provoking that shikari into 
defiant and positive statements. He had not seen the animal in 
movement, but twice, or maybe it was four times, he had seen a 
sivungé squatting in the shade of a bush, which he assured me, 
was its favourite method of spending its time. So I dismissed the 
man’s claim from my mind—till last year. 

Last year, I met someone who had travelled miles to a place 
not far from Muggumpi to see the imported African cheetahs of 
a Maharaja run down blackbuck. Never having witnessed the 
sport and spectacle, I asked for a detailed account of the hunt, 
and got it. Following the traditional mode, the hooded cheetahs 
had been taken in a cart (or perhaps it was a jeep—I cannot 
recall this detail) to near where a herd of buck was grazing, then 
unhooded and released. Thereupon the cheetahs promptly 
made for the nearest bush, and sat in its shade. Egged on by their 
handlers to chase the fleeing quarry, they had retreated to a 
more sheltered bush, under which they sat solidly on. Well, 
well! 

The cheetah is the fastest animal on earth for the first furlong 
or two—it is the only hunter that can give blackbuck a start of 
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some fifty yards, and overhaul them within two furlongs. It has 
the ability of the cat family (to which it belongs, in spite of its 
claws being only partially retractile, and its greyhound-like 
build, and its classification apart from the true cats) to reach top 
speed almost at once from a crouching start. This, and the way 
it takes advantage of every bush and dip in the ground to get as 
close as it can to the grazing herd before launching its headlong 
attack, no doubt help substantially in the effectiveness of its 
hunting, but though blackbuck take some time to reach their 
best speed (the first few bounds are rather high, even when they 
do not indulge in their characteristic ‘high jinks’ but scatter at 
once in panic flight), no other animal can overtake them as the 
cheetah does—greyhounds are left far behind by the buck. Many 
estimates of the cheetah's speed have been made, some with 
stop-watches, timing the animal over a known distance, and 
when going all out its speed is over 70 m.p.h. 

If it does not catch up with its quarry within a quarter of a mile 
or so, it gives up the chase, for it does not have the buck’s 
capacity for sustained speed over long distances. But of course, 
blackbuck were not (the past tense, unfortunately, is necessary) 
the only prey of the cheetah here—chinkara, hares, and the 
other small animals of the hill-dotted scrub-jungles it liked, all 
helped to keep it going. I believe I am correct in saying that no 
wild cheetah has ever been known to attack a man, but occasion~ 
ally it took a goat from a nearby village. 

Blackbuck hunting with cheetahs was a sport much in vogue in 
the old days. Some of the Moghul emperors mainiained regular 
armies of cheetahs for the purpose, some hundreds of them, 
and the pastime was popular even with the lesser kings and 
chieftains. Some of these hunting leopards were imported from 
‘Asia north of India, and some, perhaps, even from Africa, but 
the majority were indigenous—the Deccan was the stronghold of 
cheetahs in India for centuries. And although the cheetah was 
known elsewhere in Asia, and in Africa (where it is still to be 
found), it was here, in India, that the art of catching and training 
the animal for the sport was developed. 

Only fully adult animals, already experienced in running 
down fleetfooted prey, were caught for training—as in falconry, 
it was held that only a hunter that had learnt its hunting skills in 
the hard school of nature would be fitted for the sport. The 
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animals were snared and netted, and then tamed by a curious 

process of attrition, not dissimilar to modern methods of tre 
ling prisoners of war. The capative was securely tied up, and 
given no food or peace; shrill-voiced men and women sat around 
it in relays, scolding it continually, night and day, till it gave in 
and its resistance was broken down by sheer puzzlement and 
exhaustion. Then its handler would feed it and make much of 
it, and very soon it was quite tame and obedient, It was unneces- 
sary to teach it to run down buck, for that it already knew to do. 
but naturally a measure of obedience to the keeper's call was 
highly desirable in a pet whose speed, when liberated, was 
superior to the buck’s! 

Since there is no real difference between the African and 
Indian cheetah, and since the animal is still to be found in Africa 
people have suggested the revival of the cheetah, the so-recently 
lost pride of our fauna, by reintroduction of imported stock into 
suitable areas, But where are the suitable areas? Till we have 
established a sanctuary for the animals of the plains, sufficiently 
spac ious and sufficiently stocked with the fauna anciently native 
to it, and, as far as possible, free of exotic plants, I do not think 
the trouble and expense of getting a few cheetahs from Africa 
for liberation into an Indian sanctuary is justified—such an 
experiment, without such an established territory, can only fail, 


Not being one of those untiring souls that raise vegetables and 
tubers in the countryside, or even a lover of flowering bulbs in 
ave never had to wage a personal war against 


orderly rows, I 1 ; 
porcupines. But [ see them once in a way, motoring at night, 
and recently I saw them twice in my way, and was again 
impressed with their peculiar and effective manner of retreat 

Other animals caught in the beams of headlights step to one 
side of the road and halt dazzled by the glare, as if not sure of 
their suddenly bright ground. But the porcupine makes an 
immediate getaway—there is a momentary pause and an out- 
bristling of quills, sometimes even a rattling of quills, and then 
the brute turns sharply and makes a bee-line for the nearest 
bush. 

A porcupine in flight is a remarkably indistinct sight—I can 
only think ofa clockwork phantom in comparison. The stumpy, 
fast-moving legs are hardly visible beneath the quill-boosted 
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body, and this, coupled with the linear directness of retreat, gives 
it the appearance of a thing on small wheels propelled by interior 
clockwork—and the outspread quills make it go suddenly pale 
and blurred and large. Half-way to the bush, the apparition 
grows darker and smaller as the quills are allowed to fall back; it 
stops dead in its tracks, turns at a sharp angle, and bolts into 
another bush before one has time to recover from this surprise 
move. A wary beast and a cunning one is the ‘fretful porpentine’, 
but of course its most peculiar feature is also its most obvious, the 
barrage of quills. 

The quills start from the crown, which is covered with easily- 
bent spines, backwardly directed and highly erectile—a thick 
crest really, which serves no great protective function. The 
forepart of the body carries the longest spears, well over a foot 
long and so resilient they can be bent into a ‘C’ and will spring 
back into shape when one end is released. Those who have scen 
porcupine quills only in boxes and pen-holders can haye no idea 
of their resilience on the live animal. Hidden by these long thi 
quills on the small of the back, and covering the lower back, 
are shorter, stouter and stronger quills, sharp-pointed and 
capable of inflicting deep wounds, all more or less banded. The 
sharpest and most dangerous quills are the all-white ones above 
the tail; the rauling-quills are right at the tip of the tail. ‘These 
last serve no protective purpose; they are hollow unlike the other 
quills and have long, thin stems—they look like exaggerated 
miniature wine-glasses with no bases, translucent, pliant- 
stemmed and with much clongatcd bowls. Even on a dead pot- 
cupine you can rattle them by shaking the tail with a cautious 
finger. The ratiling tail, the brisding and unbristling of the body 
quills, and the puffing grunts of the fleeing quarry alll serve to 
confuse the enemy. 

All over India there is a belief that the porcupine, which is @ 
thirsty beast, carries a private reserve of water in these rattling 
quills for emergency use. I have seen these quills filled with 
water in a just-killed porcupine; no doubt when the animal has 
just waded through water the quills retain the liquid that fills 
their cups, capillary attraction holding the water. Nevertheless, 
I do not believe this belief, which has wide currency not only in 
our country but also in Africa (according to a book by a white 
hunter that I read recently). I do not sec how the short-limbed, 
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heavily armoured porcupine can reach round to drink from its 
tail cups. 

Like many other rodents, porcupines are very vulnerable on 
top—of a porcupine the metaphorically-iminded may say that its 
head is its heel of Achilles! One well-timed tap on the head and 
the quick limbs are still, the bristling quills subside, and the 
porcupine sinks low. However, its enemies do not have an 
instinctive comprehension of this vulnerability, and have to 
acquire the knowledge by painful experience. 

Unfortunately for all concerned, porcupine flesh is much 
esteemed by the predatory beasts. Both the tiger and the panther 
will kill and eat porcupines—but extraordinary cases are on 
record of the great cats being mortally wounded by the quills, 
which work their way deeper and gradually deeper into the flesh 
of the killer long after the porcupine is dead, extracting post- 
mortem revenge. I think I can understand the mixed feelings of 
a feline sighting this spiky quarry. In my unsophisticated child- 
hood, when I was sorely tempted by the vivid redness of the 
prickly-pear fruit, I had to face a similar problem! 

The illustration is a tracing from a photograph, and is of 
peculiar interest. On inquiry of the person who shot this 
panther, and the one who took the photograph, I learn the 
beast was shot at night over a bait, and under conditions which 
made a clear view of the head or immediate recovery of the body 
impossible. It was found dead next morning, a few yards from 
where it had been shot, and the porcupine quills were noticed 
only then. | am assured that a hard tug at the quills failed to dis- 
lodge them and that they were sunk an inch or more deep in the 
flesh—also, that the lowermost quill had penetrated to directly 
beneath the right eye-ball, so that when it was pushed about the 
eye was moved. There is an instance on record of a porcupine 
attacking a dead leopard, so that it is not possible to say whether 
or not this particular leopard was pitted after its death, or while 
it was alive and chasing a porcupine. 

The backward lie of the body and back quills makes it difficult 
to get at the plump rodent from behind without risk of being 
spitted through—and the porcupine is expert at turning its 
back on its foes. It can also charge in reverse gear, with 
surprising determination and speed, burying its stout lances into 
the head and forequarters of the enemy. But the story about 
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porcupines shooting their quills at their pursuers is just a 
story, 

Recently, I saw a man being wounded by a porcupine. Now. 
that is a very misleading statement, although strictly true. That 
porcupine was in its death throes, having been shot, and [ don’t 
suppose its last will intended any hurt to the man who was almost 
upon it. It just shook itself from side to side in a convulsive move- 
ment, and he plucked back his extended right hand and held it 
in his left. Then he walked gingerly around to the front of the 
dying beast and kicked it on its nose till it was quite dead. 1 asked 
the man if it had shot its quills at him and he said it had, holding 
up his streaming hand in evidence. I pointed out that I had 
watched the proceedings with an unwinking eye, and that he had 
been wounded not in the porcupine’s backward charge but in its 
death throes, and that if it had shot a quill at him that quill must 
be somewhere near since it was not stuck in his hand—nor was it 
anywhere around. This point settled the argument. 
Reluctantly the man admitted that he had just been careless and 
reached towards the beast as it rolled over, not allowing for the 
sudden outbristling of the quills. That is how the story of por- 
cupines shooting quills at their enemies is sustained! 


BIRDS 


Other birds fly away. Or else they go about their business, 
unmind ful of you, or sit passively on, not knowing you are there. 
But the spotted owlet resents your prying into its affairs, and 
takes pains to let you know that it docs. It glares malevolently at 
you from round unwinking eyes, and bobs its round head up 
and down, the baleful yellow eyes still upon you, and a torrent 
of gurgling, voluble swearing pours out at you from its squat, 
sofily-barred form. 

All the owls are apt to resent close scrutiny but none so 
expressively as this owlet, though it is never dangerous as some 
of the larger members of the tribe can be. The spotted owlct's 
intimidatory display has been called clowning, because it is so 
small we can afford to feel amused at its impotent anger and 
bowing, bobbing clock-face, Imagine the bird magnified to the 
size of its larger cousins, and the demonstration would seem 
funny no longer; it would serve to scare people then all right, 

Everyone knows this litile owlet, by far the commonest of our 
owls and equally at home in town and country. In Madras, mosques 
and old public buildings with towers and spires offer ample 
hospitality to these birds, and other cities are not lacking in 
homes for them. Where there are aged trees, with knots and 
holes in their trunks, the owlet prefers a nice, dark hole in the 
wood, sufficiently deep for daytime retreat and siestas, Not that 
it has the traditional owl's intolerance of light. Spotted owlets 
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come out at noon sometimes, and it has been rightly said that 
they are crepuscular because they fear, not the sun, but the 
mobbing to which other diurnal birds subject them when they 
show up in daylight. 

I have seen these owlets in broad daylight on several occasions, 
atop exposed perches, and though there were other birds about 
they took no notice of the owlets, That proves nothing, of 
course; no doubt other birds do mob them, at times. But once I 
had a striking demonstration of how little the spotted owlet 
minds the glare. I was waiting in a railway retiring room for a 
belated train on a blazing February day, and just outside the 
window was an owlet, sitting on a telegraph post right out in the 
sun. For three-quarters of an hour, from 11.45 a.m. till 12.30 
p.m, it sat stolidly on, turning its clock-dial face right over its 
back to glare at me from time to time, but otherwise static. When 
I went out to the foot of the post it flew away, but I remember I 
had to shade my eyes with my hand in spite of my tinted glasses, 
so intense was the glare. 

Owlcts clutch at their prey with their comprehensive talons, 
and catch them that way. They have the feet of the family, four- 
toed and with a reversible third toc, so that they can adjust their 
tocs into opposed pairs or sit with three toes pointing forward 
and one behind, like perching and walking birds. Such a foot is 
not meant for rending, but it has immense grasping power, and 
the owlet clutches on to the most awkward perch with its versatile 
feet and sits straightbacked, with all its weight thrown on them. 
‘That is the way all owls sit, and they need strong toes and feet to 
sustain their top-heavy bodies. 

Insects form the staple food of owlets, hawked in the air or 
pounced down upon from a lookout post, but they take minor 
lizards also, and even little birds and mice. I do not know why 
such a useful bird should be so widely abhorred, but the curse of 
the owl tribe is upon it, and even today there are quite a number 
of people encompassing its destruction when it is incautious 
enough to take up residence near their homes. A decrepit gateway 
in a mansion I used to know was a favourite place with these 
birds, though they were sternly discouraged with a gun. I think 
quite half-a-dozen owlets were shot by the sentry on guard there 
doing the four months I knew the place, without appreciably 
affecting its attraction to the local owlets. The man was always 
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careful to make sure that a bird he had shot was finally dead 
before he would pick it up, and assured me that the clasp of its 
feet was a thing not lightly forgotten. 

Tam afraid we do not know our friends. I find the quaint 
semi-cubist looks of the spotted owlet charming, and its noiseless 
flight and bold behaviour interest me. Others may not have my 
tastes (maybe mine are depraved) but surely a bird so useful 
about the house and garden, and such an efficient check on 
obnoxious insects, deserves to be encouraged —and shooting it 
on sight is no way to encourage any bird. 


Ina story that I read recently the climax is reached when the 
narrator, in his boyhood, has to cross a haunted pathway in 
the dark. The suspense mounts as he nears the place, then, 
unable to face it, he turns away from the horror and walks back- 
wards, his senses taut with apprehension: ‘My ears were pricked 
up, teatly w listen to the slightest rustle. \ leaf dropping, the 
night heron darting into the still night with its shrill call “rueet, 
tweet, tweet” would have seen me drop dead on the ground’. 
Having done most things the hard way all my life, I fear I will 
have no easy death, but even I would get a pretty considerable 
jar were [ to hear a night heron rise into the obscure silence with 
a shrill ‘tweet, tweet, tweet!’ But were its cry far more eerie, a 
sudden, raucous, floating ‘w-a-a-k !’ from above, [ wouldn't turn 
a hair, for that is the bird’s call. ; ‘ 
In many Indian languages, the night heron's name is 
onomatopoeic—in Tamil, for example, it is called 'Vakka’. 
Perhaps it is the most identifiable of the lesser herons and egrets, 
a dumpy heron, grey above and white below, with a black crown, 
nape and back. There is a silky crest of black feathers, and a few 
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white plumes drooping over the humped shoulders, but neither 
this nor the colour of nape or back is visible as one views the 
roosting bird from below or at eye-level, though the black crown 
is prominent. In fact, it is after sunset, when the sky turns a 
neutral tint, that one usually sees night herons, and in that light 
it is a wholly dusky bird with even the characteristic white of the 
under parts a lighter shade of grey. 

However, it is not by observing details of plumage that one 
knows this bird—the heavy, dark contours of head and beak, the 
blunt, hollowed wings rowing a steady path through the dusk, 
and the hoarse, airborne ‘w-a-a-k!’ are unmistakable. 

Being nocturnal and crepuscular, night herons spend the day 
in heavy repose in their chosen roosts. But when they breed, 
they are day herons as well, for the ceaseless yickering of the 
young drives the parents to seek food for their insatiable brood 
throughout the night and day. Breeding is a wearing pastime 
with most birds—with night herons itis positively exhausting for 
all concerned, including neighbours. 

Usually the breeding sites and roosting trees are well away 
from human habitations, and often near water, but the birds do 
not hesitate to locate their nesting colony in a built-up area if 
other conditions suit them. In June 1946 a colony of some 150 
night herons nested in mango trees in the backyard of a house in 
the heart of congested Madras—there was a tidal creek not far 
away and a sluggish canal right at the back, ample inducement to 
the hardworked birds to pitch on this spot. 

‘The sustained danuour of the young and the continuous arrivals 
and departures of the adults rendered sleep almost impossible 
for the occupants of the neighbouring houses. After futile private 
attempts to move the birds, the residents lodged a complaint at 
the local police station, Our unsung police force, which is capable 
of dark feats of public duty, rose nobly to the occasion. A 
constable with a shotgun visited the scene of the offemce and 
fired a few rounds into the loud, thick trees, bringing down a 
number of birds, and the rest of the colony took wing in a hurry, 
never to return to this homestead—till the next year! 

In contrast to this feverish wholetime activity of the breeding 
night heron, 1 must add that occasionally the bird sleeps 
soundly through the night, in spite of its name—when the hunting 
has been good in the evening and early hours of darkness. One 
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of the most vivid recollections of my youth is the capture of a 
slumbering night heron on the parapet wall of my house, 


around midnight. 
It stood on one leg, its head lost in its huddled shoulders and 


fluffed plumage. It was so fast asleep that when I switched on the 
powerful terrace lamp, right above it, the sudden glare failed to 
get through to its drowsing senses. Only when I took it in my 
hands did it awaken with a loud croak of protest. I held it as one 
holds a pigeon, with its flights and feet pinioned between my fingers 
so that it could not use them, but it got away by an undignified 
and smelly manocuvre, by being abruptly and fishily sick, 
Best to let sleeping night herons sleep 


Crows are sitting in pairs on tree-tops, late in the evenings. They 
choose # foliage-free bough, high up, and for an hour before 
dark they sit close, indulging in caresses with their bills and 
saying low, sweet nothings to each other (of course crows have a 
language—Seton claimed to know a bit of it). [have seen dozens 
of these courting couples in this last week of April, and there is 
no doubt that the local grey-necks have exchanged a communal 
life for a connubial one. Shortly they will nest, and rear their 
young, and the young of the koel, with loving care—incidently, 
1 have yet to hear koels here (where they are plentiful) in spite of 
the premature onset of summer; apprently their love follows the 
love-life of the crows. 

The grey-necked house crow is the commonest bird of town 
and countryside, and so varied in habit and intelligence that it is 
always interesting to watch. More than one observer of Indian 
bird life has devoted an entire book to it, and still how little we 
know about it! 

In the countryside, where landscapes are spacious and open, 
grey-necks lead a very different life from that of urban crows. 
They are a hardflying, industrious lot there, and one meets them 
as often in cultivation and in the jungles as in the purlieus of 
villages. They forage for their living instead of scavenging for it, 
and go about in flocks as a rule, They are not too shy of 
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humanity, but neither are they insolently audacious—they keep 
their distance. And they find their food. 

‘They are busy all day, hunting for food. Jungle berries, fruits, 
seeds, insects and other small fry—few things come amiss to 
them, f have seen a crow fishing in a puddle, and it was not 
wholly unsuccessful! They will pull up sprouting millet, seed by 
seed, but soon tire of this laborious mode of feeding. Eggs and 
young life provide them with substitutes for the household 
refuse of towns, but of course these involve active hunting. After 
heavy rainfall, grey-necks parade inundated pastures in the 
countryside (as they parade drowned playgrounds in towns)— 
they are looking for earthworms then. Carrion is an important 
source of food for them, though it is jungle crows that depend 
more on carrion in rural areas. The birds feast in company, with 
an almost vulturish rapacity and speed, covering the carcass 
thickly with their jostling, black bodies—not a pretty sight. 

However, these birds can make a pleasing picture also. I 
know a deep gorge over which the home-going grey-necks of the 
place fly each evening, on their way to roosting trees miles 
beyond the circuit of the hills. They fly low crossing the gorge, 
keeping just above its sides, and then dip down to maintain the 
same height from the flat land beyond. Hundreds of crows fly 
t this narrow pass in an almost continuous stream every 
evening, and the swish of their wings, amplified by the gorge 
walls, is like the sighing of heavy winds against tree-tops and tele- 
graph wires. Framed sharply within the sides of the pass and 
silhouetted against the fading light. the steady. onward flow of 
grey-necks makes as beautiful a picture as one can hope to see 
outside a Japanese print. 

Rural crows fly long and far getting to their feeding grounds 
at dawn, and flying home by nightfall to roosting trees, maybe 
30 miles away. Flighting home they keep low and very much 
together—when setting out, they often fly in small kits or even in 
pairs. ‘There is safety in their close formation when returning 
home, and economy of movement in the way they paddle past on 
steady wings. They keep a sharp lookout, and on the least suspi- 
cion of danger from the earth rise steeply in the air, well out of 
range. They follow their leaders, and there is wisdom and 
strength in their clannish flock, for their elders are canny old 
birds with the experience of decades to guide them. 
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L believe that crows, especially grey-necks, can see much better 
in the dark than most diurnal birds, When it is really dark crows 
are not about—they do not have the ability of nocturnal birds to, 
see their way through the dark. But crows are on the wing before 
sunrise, when the light is still uncertain, and fly home through 
the obscure dusk. 

On moonlit nights crows are up and about till a yery late hour, 
sometimes from midnight till early morning, depending on the 
moonlight. Being somewhat of a night-bird myself, I have often 
watched them flitting from tree-top to tree-top through the 
silvery air, but the light has never been good enough for me to 
know just what they were doing. However, it is not only by 
secing every action of a bird that one can surmise what it is 
doing —it is possible to get a fair idea by following its movements 
generally, by listening to its voice. Crows call to one another by 
moonlight, and go about in parties; they never descend to earth, 
and are noticeably restless, in contrast to their diurnal 
behaviour; perhaps they indulge in a little baby-snatching and 
nest raiding if the opportunity comes their way, but 1 am con- 
vinced thar they are not purposively seeking supper, but are just 
disporting themselves. Perhaps they find the moonlight 
exhilarating. 

After waiching house crows and jungle crows for years, [am 
sure that the former are far cleverer on the wing. They are less 
clumsy in build and movement, though less powerful, and on the 
whole I think they are more intelligent than their jungly cousins. 
It is in Hight, however, that their superior skill is obvious. When 
the termites swarm and both kinds of crows are feasting, the 
grey-neck’s comparative air mastery is clear. 

A house crow will shoot up from its perch, chase a fluttering 
insect on quick flapping wings, and take it surely—it is more 
given to hunting winged prey in this manner than most. people 
think, especially in the fading evening light. Moreover, some 
grey-necks are noticeably more expert in this art than others. 
Recently I had occasion to verify the truth of this, 

I was sitting at a table in an open-air cafe on a beach one 
evening, and was offered a plate of chaklis—which I thought 
unfit for human consumption after sampling. Afier my usual 
thrifty habit, T looked around for non-human habitues to whom 
L could donate the burnt, twiggy, garlic-spiced dish. There was a 
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thin dog with soulful eyes watching me, and further away there 
was a pair of casual grey-necks, apparently more interested in a 
tete-d-tete and the seascape than in me. I turned my back on the 
dog, for I find yearning canine eyes beyond my will power, and 
tossed a bit of the chakli into the suff cross-wind. ‘The crows 
jumped into the breeze and one of them caught the morsel deftly 
in its heak—they never take things in the air in their feet—and 
swallowed it in mid-air. I tossed another bit high, and, as if by 
magic, five crows shot up after it 

Presently there were well over a dozen grey-necks. | kept on 
tossing the twiggy inducements into the breeze, and when the 
plate was empty I ordered another. [ learned much from this 
brief spell of flighted offerings to the crows. In spite of their 

acked numbers, they never collided in the air, and only once 
was one of several fragments thrown up together allowed to 
land. One crow—I am certain of it as I never took my eyes off 
this bird—was far cleverer at the game than the rest—its inter- 
ception of the parabolic trajectory of the morsels was sure and 
easy. It did not swallow its first catch, but went for the next bit as 
well without dropping the first one, repeating this astounding 
performance till it had four bits crosswise in its beak, Then it was 
forced to retreat for a brief spell of swallowing 

All the crows there were grey-necks—jungle crows don’t care 
much for the strong cross-wind on the beach. | would have liked 
much to prolong this tossing experiment, but when the second 
plate of burnt offerings was finished I noticed that everyone in 
the cafe, including the waiters, were staring at me in undisguised 
amusement, and this forced me to call for my bill and leave in a 
hurry. Perhaps, some other day when I can summon a less self- 
conscious mood, I may complete the experiment 


For the past month, I have been hearing the thin, high, petulant 
“ki-kiyu’ of the shikra, and occasionally I have seen the bird in the 
dazzling midday sky, whirring along on quick, blurred pinions, 
then sailing in an ascending circle on still, round wings, the long 
tail spread like a half-shut, banded fan. There are two of these 
hawks about, that call and answer in the same querulous tone, 
though they seem to keep a certain distance apart. By these 
tokens, I know they are a courting pair that will later nest some- 
where near, probably in the clump of mangoes a quarter of a 
mile away. 

Ordinarily the shikra is not given to high jinks and public 
appearances, for it lives by thuggery and thugs do not proclaim 
themselves. It lurks in obscuring foliage, waiting for the unsus- 
pecting victim to approach before pouncing down on it, and 
when it goes from tree to tree. its passage announced by the 
shrill twittering of little birds and the alarm-cheeps of squirrels, 
it keeps low and flies direct and fast. Even when it goes coasting 
the fields, as it does at times, it hugs the contour of each dip and 
hollow and takes good care to keep below the tree-line, so that it 
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may arrive unexpectedly at the next field. It is capable of deter- 
mined pursuit and speed over a short distance, but furtive means 
and attacks from ambush are what it 
But before it pairs and breeds, it takes freely to the air and 
es soaring on high. [ts harsh, grating voice changes to a high, 
frequent ‘ki-kiyu’, a call that is exchanged all day from the wing 
and even from perches, between the courting pair. To human 
cars few bird-calls are more expressive of tantalized impatience 
at the slow, tedious progress of love imposed by nature! How- 
ever, the call is also used at other times. I have heard an angry 
shikra, attacking crows, repeatedly indulge in this call—it 
seemed louder and less plaintive then, with a challenging ring to 
it, but this was probably because [ heard it from so near. 

When the sun sinks behind the trees and night is imminent, 
sparrows and other small birds flock to theit roosts, and the 
shikra is well aware of this opportunity. It lies in wait, huddled in 
some thick-leaved tree, and if a lite bird alights nearby it makes 
its plunge, flinging itself bodily through twig and leaf. Often 
enough the quarry escapes, and then the hawk may fly straight 
and low to another tree, or lurk on in the same ambush, There is 
no rule governing its behaviour on such occasions, except that it 
fails quite frequently in its dusk hunting, One February evening, 
1 followed a shikra from 6-25 p.m. till close on 7 o’clock—it made 
three attempts to snatch its dinner in that time, and hav 
failed, flew away over the horizon when it was dark. 

The shikra is capable of a fine courage, too, when there is need 
for courage Tt can tackle mynahs and even birds as big as itself. 
as the old-time falconers knew well, and will fight even larger 
birds on occasion. Once, when I was watching a shikra eating a 
bloodsucker on the branch of a neem, first one jungle crow and 
then another came up and settled on a branch close by. The 
hawk resented their coverous glances and sidling approach, 
and, abandoning its prey, it flung itself at the intruders, with a 
torrent of ‘ki-kiyus’—I was amazed at this onslaught, for the 
crows were much larger birds and by no means incapable of 
fighting, and, moreover, there were two of them 

So impetuous was the attack that all three birds came tumbling 
down in a frantic ball of black and barred feathers, that rolled 
about on the ground for a moment before resolving itself into 
two crows that fled for dear life and an angry, open-beaked hawk. 


favours. 
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Both crows must have been grabbed simultaneously, one in each 
taloned foot, for this to have happened, but incredible as it may 
seem, it did happen. I would much like to tell you how the victor 
returned to the hard-won meal and consumed it in uiumph, but 
in fact this incident ended even more like a story. For while the 
hawk was routing its enemies, a third crow made an unobtrusive 
appearance on the scene, by a rear entrance, and flew away 
equally unobtrusively with the dead lizard in its beak! 


For the past week it has rained steadily and drearily each evenin; 
and night in Madras, The summer, which stayed with us til las’ 
month, is definitely spent now. Spring begins, in these parts 
with the middle of summer (about mid-April) and ends with ii— 
all round the soggy earth, the clammy air, and the trees whic! 
have returned to a vegetative phase, bear ample witness to th: 
end of spring. But the voice of spring is still with us. Every morning 
the turbulent, fervid calls of the koels announce the dawn, anc 
throughout the day, and even late into the night when there is 
moon, the birds are to be heard. Two pairs of house crows ar: 
building their nests in trees near my house, and from this 
fact, and from the constant presence of kocls in the neighbou: 
hood, 1 infer that the vernal urge still lingers here in August, wet 
though itis. 

The koel is associated with spring in Indian literary traditions 
much more inseparably and fundamentally than is the cucko: 
(Wordsworth’s ‘Wandering Voice’) with the vernal season in 
English. Incidently, it is interesting to note that the English 
Cuckoo had different literary associations in Elizabethan days: 


Cuckoo, cuckoo! —O word of fear, 
Unpleasing to a married ear! 
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The koel is not the Indian Cuckoo, though it belongs to the 
cuckoo tribe. The Indian Cuckoo (Cuculus micropterus) belongs to 
the same genus as the bird Wordsworth and Logan sang of, and 
has many aliases here, all of them onomatopoeic; it is the ‘Broken- 
pekoe Bird’ of Anglo-Indians, ‘Bou-katho-kao’ in Bengal, and 
also ‘Kyphul-pakka’, It is just as well to distinguish the koel from 
another Indian cuckoo, the Common Hawk-Cuckoo or Brain-fever 
Bird (/Hierococcyx varius), which too has many names closely echo- 
ing its reiterated call— ‘Chock-gallo’ in Bengali and ‘Pupiya’ or 
“Pa-pee-ha’ in Hindi. The koel belongs to a totally different 
genus—it is Eudynamis scolopaceus. In spite of this, and the fact 
that the hawk-cuckoo's call is very different and much more like 
the words ‘Brain-feyer’ or ‘Pa-pee-ha’, the koel is sometimes mis- 
called the ‘Brain-fever Bird’, The hawk-cuckoo (it does look yery 
like the common shikra both in repose and in flight) is a favourite 
with Indian lyric pocts; the Pied Crested Guckoo, the harbinger 
of rains in many places, has also been sung of, I believe. But no 
cuckoo, native or exotic, can compare to the koel in sheer volume 
of poctic address—nor can any other bird, anywhere. 

Not the nightingale, not the lark, has been so celebrated in 
verse. The poctry of every Indian language pays lavish tribute to 
the koel—in fact no classical Indian poet has written of love or 
springtime without mention of the bird. The flowering of the 
mango, the setting in of an occasional, balmy southern breeze 
that is such a salve to the fierce heat of April and May, and the 
voice of the koel are the classic symptoms of spring. 

In the Madras area (where koels are singularly abundant, as 
Dewar has remarked) the bird is first heard in late March or early 
in April, and persists through May, June, July and August and 
then the memory of its voice lingers in one’s mind till March 
again! Koels call throughout the breeding seasons, and they 
breed as long as the crows do. 

The koel, like most members of the cuckoo tribe, has many 
names that echo its call notes—‘Koel’ and ‘Kokila’ in the North 
‘Kuil’ in Tamil. The cock’s well-known crescendo, ‘ku-o0, ku-oo, 
u-oo' repeated in a rising scale, some half-a-dozen times, is the 
call that has given the bird its names, Edwin Arnold’s ‘the Koel’s 
fluted song’ refers to this crescendo, and it has been syllabised 
differently in different languages—the word ‘akko’ repeated with 
a rise in pitch with each repetition, is the rendering in Tamil. 
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Besides this call, the cock indulges in a torrent of ‘kekarees’ and 
also in a longish shout, more like my conception of a war-whoop 
than anything else. The hen’s voice is higher pitched and usually 
heard in a quick, excited series of ‘hik-kik 
‘Kik’ followed after a pause with another *kif’, even more quick 
with excitement than the cock’s calls, in spite of its thin shrillness 
and monosyllabic brevity. 

There are less coherent calls, or rather the 
stuttered incompletely sometimes, especially early in the season. 
According to Sarojini Naidu the koel has yet another call. She 
writes of ‘the wild forest....where upon the champa boughs the 
champa buds are blowing’ (as these cussed flowers will) and 
*Koil-haunted river-isles where lotus-lilies glisten’ and adds the 
the koel sings ‘Lira! liree! Lira! lire!” I have not heard this call. 
Nor has anyone else. 

Itis the urgent emotional instability in its voice, and not sweet- 
ness, that makes the koel the authentic Voice of Spring. Koels 
call during the heat of the spring noon, when most other yoices 
are stilled, and they call long before dawn. When the moon is 
bright they call throughout the sultry, silvery night. [ think this 
old Tamil verse conveys the unrest of such a night, in spite of the 
translation; it is an address to a lover who asks for a story: 


‘hs’, or even ina high 


same calls are 


Now when the roving moon is out, and the sofl south wind blows, 
When sleep is fled: 

And loud koels usher in each watch of the night— 

Now is no time for stories! 


To my mind, there is a decper significance in the literary tradition 
associating koel and spring, though it seems unlikely that the 
poets who observed the tradition where aware of this signifi- 
cance. The koel, as everyone knows, is not burdened with the 
afterpains of spring, as almost every other bird and animal is. 
There is no nest to build, no eggs to hatch, no clamouring young 
to be fed and cared for. The koel foists its eggs upon foster 
parents, house crows being the usual victims. The male koel 
induces the nesting crows to chase it, and while they are engaged 
in pursuit, the hen lays its eggs in the crows’ nest, leaving their 
hatching and the care of the progeny to the foster parents. This 
being s0, it seems to me that no bird is better suited to typify spring, 
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the season of love and desire. For a love unburdened with 
domestic consequences must be the freest and most spontaneous 
love, and in the koel’s springtime we find this rare freedom 


The millet stands nine feet in the fields, and the heads are ripening 
in the sun. The scrub has a fresh, newly-washed look after last 
week's downpours, the skies are clear, and the air crisp. Fach 
morning the brave, resounding calls of partridges answer one 
another in the fields around, and at sunset they call again. 
November is here. 

Another month, and the crop will be razed to the ground and 
the corn and culms harvested. The dried-up fields will merge 
into the outlying scrub, and one will see partridges in them every 
day, gleaning the grain in the stubble. Watching them then I 
have seen a minor miracle happen at times, a partridge vanishing 
into thin air right in front of my eyes. The brown earth and the 
sun-bleached stubble provide these birds with an ideal stage for 
the disappearing trick, for their colouring blends perfectly with 
this background, and they have only to put a few cut culnas between 
themselves and the watcher to lose all outline and definition. 

There was a time when I used to wonder why a bird with 
amber and buff plumage, pale mottlings on the back and pencilled 
black bars across the breast, brown pinions and red legs, should 
be called the Grey Partridge. I know the reason now. The ‘grey’, 
of course, does not specify colour, but denotes the indistinct, 
broken-toned appearance of the bird—a certain lack of sharp, 
entire shape. The typical scrub of the countryside is also grey, 
especially in summer, for it has a streaky, nondescript character. 
No large mass of colour dominates it, and it is broken up with 
ridges and depressions, stoncs and burrows, wiry, much- 
branched shrubs and thorn and desiccated grasses, and an occa- 
sional patch of sand or rock or some succulent xerophyte. And the 
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authentic spirit of this scrub is the grey partridge, skulking along in 
the undergrowth, running over broken ground in a brown blur, 
greeting the light and bidding it farewell with loud, challenging 
calls. ‘To my mind the bird typifies the roving, chancy life of the 
serub as few other creatures do, and is part and parcel of it. 

As everyone knows, partridges take reluctantly to wing when 
danger threatens, preferring their study legs and the refuge of 
the bush-covered earth. Even when flushed, their whirring, low 
flight takes them only to the next bit of cover. But in places 
where the cover is continuous, it is almost impossible to flush 
them. There is a long depressed stream of sand in the scrub 
here, a miniature river-bed along which no water flows except 
during torrential rains. On either side of it the bushes grow 
thick; spiky Carissas, the shiny-leaved Dodonea viscosa, stringy 
grasses, and Jantana in its ranker reaches, featuring the growth. 
This cover holds partridges. I have vivid recollections of two 
beats along this sand-stream. ‘The birds kept dodging from one 
bank of shrub to the other, and neither a terrific din nor flung 
stones could get them to rise, ‘l'hey seemed to know, only too 
well, how safe they were in the cover and that flight would 
expose them, 

Not long ago, | came across an even better instance of this 
terrestrial bias of partridges. | was walking across a flat stretch of 
ploughed land, keeping to the firm, grass-bound boundaries 
between the fields, when I saw a pair of partridges about fifty 
yards from me. I walked towards them casually and not too 
directly, and they walked away from me. It was clear that my ruse 
would not work, for they had seen me and were, obviously, 
watching my movements. There was no cover anywhere around 
except for an occasional thorn-bush. 

Wishing to see how soon they would take to wing if L advanced 
on them, I walked openly and briskly towards them. ‘T’hey broke 
into a trot and ran ahead of me, keeping the distance between us 
undiminished. I increased my pace and so did they, trotting 
ahead in a close brace. 

For a furlong this absurd position was maintained and at the 
end of it I stopped dead, restraining an unmanly impulse to pick 
up a clod and throw it at the cussed birds. They pulled up, 
separated a few yards, and began to scratch in the earth. After a 
while I recommenced the chase, and again they trotted demurely 
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ahead, keeping their distance, Finally, I gave up when I noticed 
that a cultivator was watching me from a distance, and the 
unreasonable conviction grew in me that he was smiling at me 
because | reminded him of a housewife herding chicken down a 
lane—it was fact that he smiled. Of course, if I had broken into a 
run and waved my arms about, shouting, I could have got those 
partridges to rise, but that did not seem a fair way of experiment 
And perhaps, at the back of my mind, I had the uneasy feeling 
that such a course would only have moved them to a canter! 


An oblong of lawn, some 30 yards across, lay between the 
barbed-wire on which the bee-eater sat and the foot of the 
parapet I sat on. Every blade of grass, cach leaflet and blushing 
flower of the tiny wild indigo that grew amidst the grass, stood 
out in sharp relief viewed through my binoculars, for the sun- 
light was Cloud-filtered and there were no highlights and 
shadows to confuse the eye. 

The bee-eater sat hump-shouldered on the wire, sideways to 
the lawn, A needless, secondary line of barbed-wire two inches 
below its perch, lay across the pin feathers of its tail, further 
suggesting fixation of its inertia. The plumage of its back was 
slightly ruffled and it seemed lost in unseeing introspection, 
as if chasing far memories. 

Suddenly it launched itself into the air and came sailing over 
the lawn on acutely triangular wings, chased an insect on quick- 
beating pinions, caught it and returned to the barbed-wire again, 
to resume its slumped vigil. In the half-hour [ watched it 
through the glasses, it sallied out 21 times from its perch to catch 
prey, mostly over the lawn, right under my nose—and not once 
did 1, with that hunting ground so clearly in magnified view, 
spot its prey before the hird. 

It was only by following the bee-eater's line of flight that 1 
could spot the insect each time, though I was watching the lawn 
from above all the time, rather than the bird. The prey consisted 
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mainly of some minor sort of bee, but it took two small white 
butterflies (patently clear against the grass to me—after my 
attention had been drawn to them by the bird!) and once a 
dainty, green dragonfly. 

After each successful sally (there were a few misses) it returned 
to its perch to take up the same, contemplative, sideways 
attitude. No doubt it watched the roadway with the other eye, 
with the eye away from me, for sometimes it took its prey across 
the fence, over the road. What surprised me, even more than the 
quickness and certainty of its sight, was the fact that each eye 
covered territory so unerringly, independently of the other. 

Ihave seen this bird take large, red dragonflies, darting about 
at dizzy speed near electric supply wires. These were the fierce- 
looking, vermilion dragonflies, some three and a half inches 
long, clear against the sky in spite of their erratic speed—I have 
not seen any other bird hunt them, though I have seen them 
when rollers and king-crows were near. The bee-eater had no 
difficulty at all in catching its speeding quarry. It sailed out to 
meet the ill-fated dragonfly at a particular poi its headlong 
flight, as if by punctilious appointment, plucked it casually from 
the air and returned to its perch. 

The bird had some difficulty, though, in killing and devouring 
its considerable meal. It held the insect by the base of one pair of 
wings and dashed it against the wire with quick, lateral jerks of 
the head to kill it, swallowing it when quite still, with obvious 
effort. I noticed that after it had eaten three dragonflies in this 
manner, it showed no further interest in the circling insects. 

During summer bee-caters nest in sandy river banks and similar 
walls of soft soil, Their nesting tunnels, round holes in the banks, 
are at right angles to the surface, and often placed low. So narrow 
and round is the mouth of the tunnel that when the bee-eater 
alights expertly on its rim and thrusts its head and shoulders in, 
the spread tail covers the aperture, and the bird looks as if it had 
flown headlong into the soft bank and got stuck! 

In the cold weather bee-eaters lead a very communal life and 
roost in close company. I used to know such a roosting place on 
top of hillock, where two large, spiky, much-branched bushes, 
with little leaf on them and sheltered from the wind by green 
coyer beyond, provided all that the birds wanted, Each evening a 
hundred bee-eaters would assemble here, and roost thickly on 
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the bushes, endowing them suddenly with lanceolate, living 
leaves, 

It was pleasant to climb that little hill at sunset and to rest for 
a while in that sheltered clearing on top, listening to the trilling 
voices of the bee-eaters, 


The March Hare, my dictionary tells me, gets its name for mad- 
ness from its ‘gambols during the breeding season’. 1 wonder 
what the scholarly men whe made the book would have said, 
confronted with the March Roller. Perhaps, for all their words, 
the sight would have left them speechless. ei 

For the roller is a sedentary bird at other times, respectable, 
even gentlemanly in a lazy sort of way. All day long it sits on 
some exposed perch, drab, squat and inert, indifferent to the 
blazing sun and the breeze that ruffles its plumage. You could 
almost believe that some wayward taxidermist had left it there, a 
fusty reminder of ‘his greener days that he no longer wishes to 
own to, except that it looks too lazy to be dead. 

T have seen a roller knocked off its balance and post by a gust 
of wind, pick itself up in the air and resume its seat in the open, 
in the most offhand manner, From time to time it comes out 
with a deep chortle (not a specially refined sound, but guttural 
enough to have tonal strength), but nothing breaks its bored, 
slumped repose otherwise. Even when it sights some passing 
insect and gives chase, bursting into dazzling blues with the spread 
of its pinions and tail, there is nothing hurried or undignified 
about its movements—it flaps lazily along on broad, sapphire and 
azure wings, like some gigantic butterfly, takes its prey casually 
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from the air, and then flaps its way back to its pole. What is 
gentlemanliness, after all, but a superiority to crude emotional 
displays (or its affectation when others are looking)? The roller 
has it, even when feeding. Till late in March, 

Then, all at once it sheds its reserve, and becomes a thing 
demented. Love is a powerful influence: even in the highest 
nimals it has been known to induce a sudden, abandoned 
silliness. In birds, however, whose emotional lives are not 
screened by reason or self-consciousness, it often reaches its 
climax of expression in aerial displays and melody. There is a 
quickening pattern leading up to a grand finale in their 
courtship displays, or else an undercurrent of audible, welling 
fervonr. 

But the courting roller goes plain crazy, abandons its perch, 
and flies about with manic energy and aimlessness. li scotirs the 
heavens, not in soaring circles, not in steep, acrobatic loops, but 
just anyhow. The broad wings lose their good-natured flapping 
action, and beat a pathless course for the bird through the air. At 
times it flies high and wild, when the colours of its flights and tail 
grow invisible and dark against the sky. So lost are its blues in the 
distance, so unlike its lubberly self is it on the wing now, that one 
who has not seen an ardent roller before could mistake it for 
some other bird, 

And not content with this exhibition of incoherent flight, the 
roller sings—all the time it is Aying—in an incredibly hoarse 
voice. At no time has it a pleasant voice, but usually it is discreetly 
laconic. In March, however, it ings as it flies, and its song is even 
more pointless than its flight, but fortunately confined to a 
single note, a long-drawn grating shout. It climbs into the 
sky and dives recklessly earthwards, singing its harsh song 
unceasingly—on a still day you can hear the courting roller from 
half-a-mile away, and the increase in volume of the song alone is 
sufficient to tell you of its headlong descent, ‘There are many 
unaccomplished musicians among birds, but few with such a 
raucous or persistent voice. However, it is the voice of love, 
inspired by the same feeling that prompts the nightingale and 
the lark. 

Luckily, the inspiration passes. Once it mates and nests—the 
event varies with place and climate, but is fram April to July—the 
roller settles down to the business of perpetuating the species, a 
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thing that it does with its usual sang-froid, and it has no time for 
giddy flights and song, Later still you will find it on some pole in 
the sun, so staid and sober that you would have passed the bird 
by, but for a deep-throated chuckle. 
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One gusty night cighteen months ago, when we were sitting 
down to dinner, a miserable little kitten crept in and crouched in 
a corner, regarding us from hostile but expectant eyes. It was 
very small and very ragged; it could not have been over a few 
weeks old, and clearly it had wandered far and was tired out. We 
had no intention of adopting a cat, but we gave it a lap of milk 
and allowed it to sleep in the kitchen. 

Next morning, it was there for hreakfast, looking somewhat 
less lost, and though it was away all day it was back home for dinner. 
Now Munna is a husky, semi-wild tom, extremely self-assured, 
He lives largely on my roof and the roofs of neighbours, but 
during the rains he comes indoors. And, of course, he continues 
to visit us at mealtimes. 

This is not the story of my cat, for Munna is not my cat; he 
belongs only to himself. Nor is this a biographical sketch—only a 
record of stray observations. 

Cats are among the most predaccous of carnivores, wonder- 
fully equipped with instinctive and bodily skills for hunting. 
However, it is a feature of feline life that the young are schooled 
in the art of stalking and slaughter by their mother, experience 
guiding inborn talent. Having no maternal guidance, Munna 
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learned his murder craft the hard way, and watching his adolescent 
efforts | learned a thing or two about the hunting of cats, 

The first prey I saw him kill was a skink, when he was quite a 
small kitten, He ate that skink tail and all, and when he was older 
he would pounce on imprudent geckos that had ventured too far 
down the wall and devour them. This revolting hunting was all 
he lived for during the first few months. My garden had a thriving 
skink population before Munna’s arrival, but now I see very few. 
He also killed young bloodsuckers, though he rarely ate them, 
and the size of his bloodsucker victims increased with his growth 
and age. Today, he cares no longer for such easy game. 

Squirrels and rats are his proper quarry now. There is a thick 
hibiscus bush in my garden, overgrown with creepers, and 
young Munna used to hide in this cover and wait, hopefully. 
When the squirrels climbed down the compound wall, some 
twenty yards away, he could no longer contain himself. He 
would streak out of the bush at them, trying to surprise them by 
sheer speed—naturally he never caught one. When he spied a 
squirrel on the roof, he would again try surprise and speed, rush- 
ing to the Gliricidia tree that overhangs the roof, scrambling 
up the tunk in frantic haste, and charging across the tiles. It took 
many months for him to learn that a cat must bring inexorable 
patience to the stalk and cannot afford a single false step, that it 
is necessary to get close to the quarry before pouncing. 

Now, when he is stretched at ease on the roof in the shade of 
the Gliricidia and hears squirrels just across the gable, he pricks 
his ears slowly in a bored gesture, without bothering even to 
gather his limbs together. Sight plays a very important part in his 
hunting, but his exquisite ears often help to locate the quarry 
before sight takes over. 

When Munna wants to get on to a wall or a window sill that is 
too high to be reached in a jump, he does not climb laboriously 
but resorts to a trick that is more impressive even than the ability 
to clear the height in one leap. He leaps straight up towards his 
objective, touching the wall a little over half way up; then, at the 
exact moment of contact, he kicks down with his hind legs, and 
this take off against the wall has sufficient propulsive force to 
carry him up to the landing he wishes to reach. The entire move- 
ment is so quick and casually made that close watching is needed 
to spot the exact technique, but I have forced Munna to repeat 
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this double high jump again and again, by placing something 
that he specially fancies inside a room and closing all approaches 
except a ventilator six feet from floor level. He takes off from a 
standing start, close to the foot of the wall, establishes contact 
about three and a half feet up the wall, and reaches the sill on the 
rebound off this contact. 

The astonishing thing about the feat is that the rebound off 
the wall is vertically upwards. If we tried to do such a thing, we 
would get violently thrown off the wall, away from it, but that is 
because our legs (especially the feet) are so differently made 
from a cat's. 

Vhis trick is not peculiar to Munna. I have seen other cats 
using it, and I believe other quick-footed quadrupeds are also 
capable of it. I must repeat that the kick against the wall is so deft 
and rapid that unless one is looking for it, and watching the animal 
sideways, one might easily miss it 

[ labour this point because naturalists have wondered how the 
African Klipspringer (a little antelope with agile feet) can be at 
the base of a sheer-sided rock one moment and on top the next, 
unless it can cleara vertical height of some 25 feet from a standing 
start. Tt could well be that it uses the double jump trick, its elastic 
hooves and skill in jumping being well suited to the technique. 
The fact that leopards can jump out of enclosures with steep 
walls that are safe for holding tigers is very likely due to the same 
he heavier and less expert-footed tiger cannot perform 
the trick but, apparently, the leopard can. 

Recently, we were forced ww think quite seriously of bantishi 
Munna altogether from the premises—if we could, During the 
early days, when just-dead bloodsuckers used to appear in realistic 
stures in the most unexpected places, we had endured the 
vagaries of a bloodthirsty adolescent, learning to kill, even 
summoning strength for our endurance from. philosophical 
tales. But now dinner had become an ordeal, because he was 
always there, ahead of us, demanding satisfaction first and mew- 
ing incessantly tll fed. 

This preprandial mewing grew more urgent and plaintive 
cach night, and gradually it began to tell on our nerves so much 
that we found ourselves with little appetite for the meal. I 
lectured my family on the obvious fact that it was we who had 
built up the situation, by yielding to his demands with increasing 
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speed each night, and pointed out that the right thing to do was 
to somehow make him understand that well-behaved silence 
would be adequately rewarded. 

We tried everything, ignoring him with set faces while we 
hurried through a tasteless meal, stern words, sorrowful words, 
even corporal punishment. When he was scolded, or tapped on the 
nose with a folded newspaper (an admonition that dogs under- 
stand) he shut his eyes, laid his ears back, and turned away in 
shuddering distaste, continuing to mew with increased plaintive- 
ness in a subdued, resigned minor key. He was just puzzled and 
stupid and submissive, and half-way through the string of Latin 
plant names that I invariably use for scolding animals I would 
stop, surprised at the rough boorishness in my own tones, 

Then it occurred to me that he might comprehend a spiteful 
hissing, for cats hiss at each other in disapproval. My first 
attempt was somewhat half-hearted, for just as I drew in air for 
the effort | remembered what Lamb had said—that only a snake, 
4 goose and a fool hiss. However, there was a noticeable 
response. Munna turned away with eyes shut and ears laid back, 
shuddering delicately as usual, but he was silent. He waits in 
expectant silence for his dinner nowadays. 


It is now almost four years since my dog, Chocki, died. Death is 
always such an inspiration for a Life, but this is no biography, 
touched by fond recollection. I believe that intimate personal 
relationships should be lived, not written, and this is only a 
naturalis’s disconnected record of a very independent creature, 
with which he lived for years. 

But first I must tell you how Chocki came to me. I had known 
many dogs before then and trained a few to perform rather 
impressive minor feats. | was deeply interested in foreign breeds, 
pedigrees, shows and obedience tests. Then, suddenly, I found 
myself in a wild valley where the hills blocked out the horizon on 
all sides, where automobiles were rare and show-dogs unknown. 
Lalso discovered that I had three separate offices and bosses. 

Whether it was an inner change or one induced by the new 
environment [ cannot say, but I wanted a puppy that I could 
allow the fullest liberty, which could grow up very much as it 
liked, unlimited except by the most elementary discipline. A 
pedigreed Airedale was on its way to me from North India; | had 
waited a year for this puppy, but sold it in transit. For just then a 
two-month old Poligar was offered to me, and I preferred the 
native breed on an impulse. 
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This was the first puppy I had not chosen myself, after much 
careful scrutiny, and when it arrived at last, from five hundred 
miles away, I viewed it with mixed feelings. The dirty little creature 
that jumped out of its basket and promptly bit my hand looked 
famine-stricken; the ribs stuck out of the sides; the belly, full ina 
well-fed healthy puppy, was drawn hungrily into the loins, and 
the rat-tail was tucked tightly and nervously between the hind 
legs. But a good head, solid bone and spirit were also in evidence 
It was clear that my puppy needed feeding up urgently. 

I believe in raw and parboiled lean meat, judiciously rationed, 
to reinforce the thickened milk diet of a puppy. But the month 
of Sravan arrived with Chocki, and local traditions forbade the 
sale of any meat during the month. Eggs, however, were available, 
and what can be fuller of meat than an egg? 

I mention alll this because at that time, according to my medical 
expert, Western science had just discovered that, while a hard- 
boiled egg was hard to digest, the raw egg, so long boosted as 
ideal quick nourishment, was lite ingested by the human being. 
So my expert suggested soft-boiled eggs for Chocki, a weak 
compromise-formula unacceptable to my scientific integrity 
Expert opinion on the raw egg may have changed since, but even 
then I knew that it was sheer nonsense to say that it held no 
nourishment to animals (and, probably, to humans.as well) for so 
many animals are ovivorous. However, I decided to watch my 
puppy's digestion carefully and instructed my cook strictly on 
when and how to feed the eggs, for I was away all day at my 
offices. 

At the end of a week the puppy’s progress was far from satis- 
factory. Stubbornly I decided to wait another week. At the end of 
that week and the next and the next, progress was still unsatisfact- 
ory. Chocki’s digestion was excellent and her appetite insatiable; 
she had grown and almost doubled in weight, but was still gaunt- 
ribbed and nervy. 

Fool that I was! Science lost a valuable record because my 
preoccupation with the puppy's growth blinded me to a much 
more thriving phenomenon right in front of my nose. I should 
have weighed and measured my cook every second day, for the 
man put on weight remarkably—on raw eggs! Only at the end of 
the month did I begin to suspect him; I laid a wap and caught 
him egg-handed, afier which he confessed. 
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During the next six months, with good meat in regular supply, 
Chocki grew steadily into a beautiful little hound. However, 
though an almost perfect example of a nine-month old Poligar, 
she was a small example. Poligars mature late. With age the large 
feet would acquire shape and hardness, the limbs refinement 
and the head wrinkled dignity. But Chocki stood only 2212 inch 
at the shoulder and weighed only 38 Ib., and it was unlikely she 
would grow much hereafter. 

I wrote to the gentleman who had bred her—he had assured 
me that his brood-bitch was big (Poligar bitches are much smaller 
than the dogs) and that her mate was exceptionally large. I 
suggested, delicately, that possibly Chocki’s paternity was not 
quite what we had thought it was. His reply was brief. He 
pointed out that the size of the offspring did not invariably 
depend on the parents and added, in a postscript, that he knew 
men five-foot nothing in height but that it had never occurred to 
him to doubt their humanity. 

‘The only lesson [taught Chocki during puppyhood was to 
follow at heel Lill released by a ‘run on’ command, and to come up 
when called, She was naturally fastidious in her habits, a dainty 
feeder in spite of a keen appetite. She would leap lightly across 
puddles, and never upset my inks and painting paraphernalia 
spread out on the floor, avoiding all such patches of untidiness. 

As everyone who has taught a puppy to heel knows, the difficulty 
is not in bringing a lagging pupil to heel (you just walk on) but in 
preventing it from bounding away ahead of you. When I was a 
boy, I learned a simple and effective means of bringing a bolting 
dog to my side—to pelt it with small but sharply-aimed stones as 
it bounds forward. This I culled from an old book which 
described how a South American hunter recalled his impetuous 
and disobedient pumahound with a charge of small shot from 
his gun—a very cruel thing to do, but a few small stones do no 
real harm. After all, the principle of the check-lead, so widely 
used in training dogs, also depends on sudden punishment and 
is less effective, as some dogs learn to associate the check with the 
lead, With the aimed-stone method you need no lead for the lesson; 
a lonely road and a few small stones will do. That was how I 
taught Chocki to heel and only long after her death, only last 
year, did I read a book by Konrad Lorenz in which he also advo- 
cates the method. But in giving Chocki’s education the finishing 
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touches I discovered, accidentally, another method which does 
not depend on reward or punishment but solely on the dog's 
affection for the man. 

I used to take Ghocki (then about nine months old) to 
neighbouring villages in the evenings, to teach her to stay by my 
side while I talked with the men and the local dogs snarled at her. 
One evening, I stayed chatting longer than I had intended, and 
when [ turned home it was quite dark. [refused a lantern, for 
I had a pocket flashlight, but almost asked for a rope for the 
dog—however, my pride in her silenced me. 

My run-down flashlight hardly illumined my boots, and I had 
difficulty in keeping more or less to the middle of the road. 1 
thought the dog would sense my uncertainty and perhaps take 
advantage of it, but she stayed closer to me than ever before, 
following each groping step as if chained 10 my left knee. T won- 
dered if it was fear of the dark that made her cling so faithfully to 
me but soon I knew how vain I had been in the thought. 

A menacing growl suddenly rumbled her throat, and when I 
caught hold of her by the scruff I could fecl how tense she was— 
something ahead of us, not yet perceived by my blunter senses, 
had roused her and she was demonstrating. Three men with a 
lantern appeared round a bend in the road, proceeding towards 
the village we had left; I had to stop and hold the dog with both 
hands, but even so her growls were so fierce that the men 
sneaked quickly past, along the other edge of the road. Surprising 
behaviour in such a normally sweet-tempered and friendly dog 
but she was escorting me through the dark and it was her protect 
ive feeling towards me that kept her glued to my side. She stuck 
to me throughout, and twice again, before we reached home, 1 
had to stop and hold her, to let others use the road. I should 
think it will not work with young puppies, but if you want to get 
closer to your dog and teach it to stay steadily by your side with- 
out any sense of compulsion, long walks along a lonely, be- 
nighted road are richly worth trying. 

T never had occasion to beat Chocki. When she was too boister- 
ous, or had commitied some major sin (such as taking advantage 
of my absence to sleep in my bed), T called her to me and recited 
a list of Latin plant names to her in severe and sad tones. This 
was the only punishment I inflicted, but belieye me, it was no 
mild one—pethaps she would have preferred a thrashing to this 
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ordeal. By the time, I had reached the more familiar trees of the 
order Anonaceae, she would lift her sensitive snout into the air 
and wail dismally, and when I continued relentlessly she would 
cringe and grovel on the floor in abject surrender. I always stopped 
at this stage, for experience had taught me that the next stage 
meant outright victory for her—if I continued, she would jump 
up with a start and get wholly lost in an urgent search for an 
imaginary flea, her preoccupation with this natural search giving 
her a valid excuse for escape from botany. 

Dogs, of course, are not intelligent in the same way we are, and 
very likely this last response was an instinctive reaction to 
enforced tedium, and not a reasoned escape—I have noticed 
other dogs, seeking an escape from an embarassing pusition, 
start a frantic search for a nonexistent flea. But I have also rea 
experts who write ‘scientifically’ about dogs, ie.. as if they were 
just so many masses of conditioned reflexes, Let me warn all men 
who love dogs, or science, against such quacks. Those who will 
not realise that dogs (and many other creatures) have many 
moods and feelings that we share largely in common, such as ¢la- 
tion and depression, strong personal attachme: 
antipathies, love of play, tolerance and spite, are not being scien 
tific, but only bigoted, ignorant and blind. 

At eighteen months Ghocki reached the full richness and 
power of physical maturity, but she never outgrew her wild and 
wilful ways and her love of play. Her sheer muscular grace in 
repose and movement more than compensated for her lack of 
staid dignity, but at times, I was embarrassed by her uninhibited 
manners, The four-foot compound wall was no obstacle to her— 
she did not scramble over it like a Labrador, but cleared it in a 
bound—and very soon she got to know the places where I 
worked. I did judicial work in the afternoons, and if I was not 
back home by half-past five my dog would appear in court to 
know why. Once, she jumped up and snatched the redundant 
safa off the head of a portly visitor, then raced round and round 
the house in sheer animal spirits with the nine yards of mul-mul 
unfurling in her wake. Luckily everyone in that place knew her, 
and liked her. 

She found a playmate after her heart in my five-year old son. 
One of the games she played regularly she invented herself. This 
was to bring a stick and drop it casually beside the boy; when he 
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made a grab at the stick, she would leap in, snatch it up, and leap 
away, inviting pursuit. When the boy grew tired of the game, she 
would let him take the stick, only to snatch it away again at an 
unguarded moment—a manoeuvre that rarely failed to get the 
game going again. 

‘The way my son attacked her, with bare fists and every available 
weapon, and the way she snarled back at him and snapped her 
jaws in his face with a hollow chop, alarmed us, but never, not 
even accidentally, did she hurt the boy. In fact, she was getting 
more and more attached to him, with these primitive intimacies 
One day, he was decorating her white sides with my pastels (having 
been forbidden the use of the walls), his tongue between his 
teeth in fierce concentration as he drew vivid little trains and 
motor cars. As I walked up the dog moved forward to greet me, 
and infuriated by this sudden disappearance of his surface the 
artist jumped up and kicked Chocki in the belly. She spun round 
with a yelp of pain and anger, and I spoke sharply to the boy 
lifting my hand against him in a gesture of threat—the next 
instant the sleeve of my coat and shirt had been ripped to the 
clbow, and the dog stood between us, snarling defiance at me. 

T have been bitten sufficiently often to know when a dog 
means business, but I did nothing to discipline her, realising that 
1 was only second-best in her affections. From that day, till the 
boy left the place for his regular schooling, she was willing to 
take sides with him against all comers, and the goat-boys and 
other contemporaries of my son soon learned the wisdom of not 
fighting hit even when he was in the wrong. In the evenings 
Ghocki no longer came to court to summon me, even if I worked 
on till six—she was at the playground of the preliminary school 
my son attended, waiting to escort him home. 

Inall major matters, such as outings, injuries, or alarms, it was 
to me that she turned still. This divided loyalty in some dogs is 
very interesting. These are not one-man dogs, strictly speaking 
but nor are they Universal Friends. 1 think Chocki’s attachment 
to my son was partly due to his age. She was incredibly patient 
with all very young things, and felt a protective responsibility 
towards some of them, snapping at my stud buck if he was too 
rough with the very young kids. 

Her attitude to the dogs of the community was one of indif- 
ferent aloofness, except on two occasions when she chose a mate 
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from among them. Sometimes I had other dogs in the house, 
brought to me for treatment because we had no vet—with these, 
with my herd of goats, my pigeons, and the hens and cattle and 
donkeys that found sanctuary in my compound, Chocki was at 


peace, and she never picked a quarrel with other dogs when she 
was out with me, though well able to take care of herself in a 
fight. It was comic to see her playing with the Surti kids; she was 
quite one of them, equally all-white and equally frisky, and they 
were wholly unafraid of their playmate, 

Dogs being, unfortunately, so much shorter-lived than us, we 
usually lose our best friends by death. I did not lose Chocki that 
way. Late in 1949, I had to leave the place which had been home 
to both of us for years, and I had no wish to take my dog with me 
to a congested city, full of automobiles, where she would not be 
free to wander as she pleased any more—the idea of using a 
chain to keep her safe was unthinkable, for she had not known 
collar or chain for seven years. So, after much cogitation, [ 
decided on a complete change, not only of human company but 
also of surroundings, for her—I felt it was best for this particular 
dog. Through the kindness of a landed friend, she was given a 
home in a rustic area where she could wander around the flat 
country any distance she liked, and where the terrain, being so 
flat, was easy to get to know, She reacted violently to the change 
for a week, then took to her new home, the children and livestock 
there, and was in the best of health and spirits till her sudden 
death, even more unrestrained than when she had been with me 
and happy in her liberty. 


It is in August that I sometimes wish, cravenly, that I lived in a 
smart, snug, ferro-concrete house, Till then my ramshackle cottage 
is good enough for me—I often view, with pride, the uneven, 
time-stained brown of its assorted tile. But the first downpours of 
August discover each leak in the old roof and create fresh ones, 
and nonplussed by the manifold cascades, the sudden pools on 
the floor, I think this unworthy thought. Then I locate the leaks 
and distribute catchment-vessels beneath them, and as the 
rainstorm continues unabated, console myself with the likely 
plight of others, more exposed. 

In this moralistic consolation, strangely enough I do not think 
of the thousands of humans leading less sheltered lives than I, so 
much as of domestic stock. In particular, the picture of asses 
drenched by torrential rains comes to my mind, a picture that 
goes back to past Augusts. 

Other domestic stock suffer less in such weather. Cows and 
bullocks are provided with sheds as a rule, even the water-loving 
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buffaloes have their sheds; sheep and goats are worse off, but 
they huddle together, gaining a measure of co-operative comfort 
and protection, It is the asses, for whom nobody cares, that are 
truly to be pitied. Turned loose on the village common, they 
know by bitter experience that no one will tolerate their entering 
a garden or any sort of shelter. When it rains, they retire to some 
ruined wall and stand patiently besides it, waiting for the elements 
to exhaust themselves. 

For years, I lived near just such a wall, at one end of an open 
field. Many times I have seen asses hugging that wall in the rain, 
miserable, wet through and cold, waiting with endless fortitude 
for the downpour to cease. If I tried to drive them into my goat- 
shed, they would run shudderingly away, as if they apprehended 
that I disputed their right to that wretched wall. 

My friends found my solicitude for the beasts vastly amusing, 
and hinted at hidden deep-rooted affinities; their gibes were sly 
and often really witty as I, the object of their humour, must confess, 
but I felt shocked at their utter callousness towards those poor, 
unhappy animals. It is strange how the best of men can never 
feel beyond a stupid, traditional prejudice against asses. 

They used to argue that the donkeys were tougher than T sen- 
timentally imagined, and could do with a thorough wash once in 
a while, There is much truth in what they said. Our asses are 
hardy; they have to be, to survive at all. But only wishful ignor- 
ance can believe that they can take no harm from exposure to 
wind and weather. I have known donkeys develop a horrible, 
racking cough in the wettcr months, and I have known them dic 
from sheer lack of attention and shelter. 

You should realise. that everyone of these beasts is owned and 
worked, and earns more than its keep. Also, that even after they 
have outgrown their shaggy, whimsical foalhood, asses are intel- 
ligent, patient, sensitive and very responsive to kind treatment 
Their sureness of foot is well known and over hilly paths they are 
unbeatable as pack animals. True, their great potentialities as 
beasts of burden, handy size, and versatile capacity for being 
trained have remained largely unexploited in our country, but 
they are worked all right. 

They are driven hard and made to carry enormous loads, and 
treated brutally rough. Often they are severely branded, or have 
their ears and nostrils mutilated, as marks of ownership. Only, 
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they are not worked all the year round and every day of the 
weck, and when they have no burden to carry they are turned 
loose on the waste outside the village to get themselves some 
sustenance, after having their forefeet hobbled. [t never occurs 
to their owners that a handful of grain or even kitchen waste, to 
supplement what they can get out of the mean scrub, would be 
deeply appreciated or that they like shelter when it rains, especially 
at night. And unless an ass is acutely and obviously ill and its master 
thinks he can save a valuable beast by some cheap measure, it 
never gets any attention. 

That, of course, is the compensation that the Indian ass gets 
for its life of suffering and neglect. In between bouts of too 
heavy work it has its freedom, after a hobbled fashion. I say this 
with no bitterness, Freedom is as dear to a beast as it is to us, and 
it will face odds even more stubbornly than we do to enjoy its 
liberty. Only, in August, I wonder if a little food and shelter 
would really circumscribe a donkey's freedom, and if we cannot, 
even in a free country, insist on its being less shamefully neg- 
lected by humanity. 


1 do not like things in cages, but if I had to have a cagebird for a 
pet it would be a Rose-ringed Parakeet, for it has an adaptable 
nature and bears confinement cheerfully, unlike other creatures. 
Anyone who has seen a flock of parakeets go screaming across 
the sky would doubt this—the short, powerful wings of this bird 
do suggest a love of freedom. But its short, powerful, clever 
beak, its versatile feet and its obvious zest for life are the tokens 
of curious mind, and you cannot confine curiosity. Shut it up in 
a miserable little tin cage and Polly is still busy exploring the 
weak spots in its dungeon, visting a bic uf wire here aud pulling 
ata rusty nail there. Who was it who said: 


Stone walls do not a prison make, 


Nor iron bars a cage? 


He must have owned a Rose-ringed Parakeet. 

Of course, I do not suggest for a moment that Polly would do 
well ina tin cage or be happy. Curiosity needs sufficient space to 
turn in. Moreover it needs light and warmth. A parakeet shut up 
in a cold dingy metal cage soon dies a natural death of mental 
and physical suffocation. My point is that it dies exploring to the 
last, Scott-like, and does not abandon itself to hopeless, dispirited 
brooding as other birds do. Polly will live as long as you or longer, 
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if its wants are provided, and its wants are very few considering 
its complex personality. The cage must be roomy—say, three 
feet each way—as otherwise the long, graduated tail feathers will 
get battered and broken. The sides must be of some kind of wire 
netting, allowing plenty of light and air to enter, and you must 
fix up at least three round, wooden perches of different diameters 
within the cage. This is very important. If you inspect Polly's feet 
you will see that they are peculiar, There are four toes as in most 
birds, but instead of three of them pointing inexorably forward 
and the fourth behind, the third-toe swings on a versatile joint, 
to join its two fellows in front or the one behind, as the bird 
pleases. This is a foot made for grasping and climbing, and Polly 
is a born climber. The perches cost nothing to you and provide it 
with endless occupation. 

Parakeets are remarkable in having their upper mandibles 
joined flexibly to the skull—the slight play this allows makes their 
beaks by far the cleverest among birds. There is nothing Polly 
cannot do with its beak, and the adventitious aid of its blunt, sen- 
sitive tongue. It can hook its beak on to any supportand climb, it 
can shell a groundnut with dainty precision or bite your finger 
till you feel the bone will crack. Such a beak was made to 
cope with a variety of things and it is good to remember this. Do 
not give your parakeet milk and rice and bananas everyday—it 
detests sameness and appreciates hard and pungent things for a 
change. Guavas, nuts and chillies are always welcome, and a 
lump of salt, a grit-box and a small container of fresh water take 
up live room in the cage. Polly will eat an astonishing number of 
things besides these; all sorts of wild Fruits, bread, biscuits, toffee 
and even tobacco, though I am sure tobacco is not good for any 
parakeet’s health. This supplementary list can only be discovered 
by experiment; it depends entirely on the vagaries of your par- 
ticular Polly. 

Lastly, remember that it is not every parakeet that will talk. 
‘The ability depends, largely, on native gifts peculiar to indi- 
vidual birds and to a lesser extent on the patience of the tutor. 
There is no doubt that some parakeets can talk with startling 
clarity—one can make out the words quite easily, especially if 
one has been told them. Of course, the repertoire is limited to a 
half-a-dozen sentences in a specially talented bird. Polly never 
speaks to please you—only to please itself. It will talk incessantly 
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for an hour and then be sullenly silent when you want it to show 
off before some guest. And it is always the casual visitor, not the 
owner, who is amused by Polly's powers of speech. Once, years 
ago, I shared the same house with a parakeet that could say 
Okay, darling!’ in the most abandoned tones. At the end of two 
months the words had lost all meaning to me, and I still suspect 
people who use them of insincerity and vacuity. I must explain 
that it is only because a parakeet does not know or mean what it 
says that its repetition seems so pointless and tiresome. It is quite 
different with us, of course, We are not being tiresome when we 
say the same thing over and again. We are being consistent. 


Originally, I think, he must have been ‘Adi’ with the ‘A’ lon; 
‘fall’ and stressed—not ‘Addi’ with the ‘A’ as brief as the briefest 
‘w and the accent falling heavily on the doubled ‘d’ with a weight 
unknown to English phonetics. I understand he was named, 
when very young, by a Zoroastrian Forest Officer, who had the 
same name. ‘Adi’ is a name known to that community—'Uddddi’ 
is not. 

However, at the Forest Department elephant-camp no one 
ever called him anything but ‘Addi’. Naturally they did not 
What, after all does ‘Adi’ signify? Something ancient, primeval, 
venerable—surely no name for a stout, stout-hearted tusker in 
his prime, with a will of his own. 
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He was not specially big, as elephants go, or magnificently 
tusked, but he had that which is more impressive than mere bulk 
or looks; he had character. This was evident at our first meeting, 
when the elephants at the camp were lined up and ordered to 
salute us. The others obeyed the command at once, with listless 
readiness, but Addi would not. No man who dislikes compulsory 
greetings as much as I do could fail to sympathize with the beast, 
but my protesis were overruled. A point of discipline was 
involved and Addi had to be made to obey the order. ally a 
compromise had to be accepted. Addi flung up his trunk at us, 
with a shrill, short, contemptuous trumpet, and then promptly 
turned his back on us. And we saw nothing further of him for 
the next two days. 

We rode the stately Caesar and the gentle, wise, lovable Tara. 
Then, on the third and last day, the other elephants had to take 
their turn at timber work, and only Addi was available. Much the 
most powerful and efficient of the lot, he had been engaged for 
days in dragging and piling heavy logs, and was now duc for a 
resi—he could, however, take us round the forests; this is not 
considered heavy work, 

The D.F.O., who was in charge of the elephants and ourselves, 
did not seem too pleased over this. ‘What is wrong with Addi?’ I 

isked him, point-blank. Nothing, of course. He was very strong 
ind would take us as far into the forests as we cared to go. Only, 
he was a trifle self-willed. However, he would obey his mahout 
implicitly. 

Well, that suited me. After all, however friendly the elephant 
we rode, it was the mahout who had to translate our wishes to the 
beast. 

L took a series of pictures of Addi having the pad laid on his 
back and then bound firmly in place. He had to lie flat on his 
belly for this, and then rise to his feet so that the ropes could be 
passed beneath his belly. When the pad had been tied on, he was 
asked to lie down again, so that the step-ladder could be laid 
against the edge of the pad and we could ascend. I was last up 
the ladder, and had to scramble on to the pad in undignified 
haste, as Addi decided to rise while I was still on the steps. 

He descended a sheer bank and waded through the pond in 
which they bathe the camp clephants, and then marched up a 
steep hillside. I requested the mahout to keep his charge to more 
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level paths, for it is not easy to tilt and swing one’s body to suit 
the movements of a climbing elephant, and also hang on to one’s 
cumbersome cameras. A while later, 1 repeated the request to the 
mahout, punctuating each word with a tap on his back, to make 
sure that he understood me. 

“Tchkkk!’ replied the mahout, shaking his head up and down 
in vigorous comprehension. 

We had to follow a curved, level path along the shoulder of the 
hill to get to the forest block where there was the herd of gaur I 
wished to photograph, and we had left the well-worn path and 
were now descending towards the valley at the foot of the hill. I 
pointed out this to the mahout. 

“Tehkkk! replied the man, shaking his head up and down. 

I called on him to halt the elephant. After a few seconds, he 
succeeded in doing this, and Addi promptly utilised the oppor- 
tunity to tear up the tender grass at his fect and cat it. I told the 
mahout in words of one syllable tht we had to climb back to the 
path we had left, and follow its curve around the hill. He replied 
that there were deer in the valley below. I told him firmly that 1 
was not interested in the deer, but only in getting to where 1 
wished to go. Thereupon he informed me that he had tried to 
keep to the original path, but that Addi, who was partial to 
young grass, was keen on the descent; he added that he was not 
Addi’s mahout, but only a substitute; Addi-mahout (all the 
mahouts at the camp were called this way, by their elephant's 
names and not by the names their parents had given them) was 
down witha shivering fever, probably the malaria, and so he, the 
cousin of Addi-mahout, had been asked to deputise. 

Lasked the man if Addi knew he was the mahout’s cousin. He 
was sure Addi did; the elephant, naturally, knew of the relation- 
ship, and what was more knew that it was a cousinship twice 
removed, And so we went to the foot of the hill, where there 
were no deer. 

Returning home, things were much less pleasant. For one thing 
we had to climb steadily uphill all the way, and for another the 
sun was now well up and beat down on our backs. Elephants do not 
like the sun, and nor are the corpulent beasts fond of a steep 
climb carrying a heavy load of humanity. They feel hot, and sweat. 

Elephants do not sweat cutaneously, like a horse or a man. 
Apparently they sweat inside their throats, and from time to time 
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they plunge the tips of their trunks into their mouths, withdraw 
the trunks and exhale deeply—a spray of thick liquid comes out 
with the prodigious sigh, and spatters those atop the great beasts’ 
backs. 

Halfway up, the pad suddenly sewed over to the left. We tried 
running repairs, failed, and finally had to sit in a row perched on 
the right edge of the pad, to counterbalance the tilt with our 
weights. 

AL last we got to the level path and the shady teak again. Here 
we halted for a rest, but had to move on at once as I thought 
Addi’s zest for young teak leaves and buds, turgid with sweet sap, 
would not be appreciated by the Forest Department. 

When we were safely back at the camp, and I had helped my 
wife down, I inquired, in the belated manner of husbands, if she 
was all right. She had had a thorough jolting, but felt almost sure 
that no joints had been dislocated. I felt fine, except for a certain 
stiffness, and the fact that my forearms had been scored by the 
delicate, steel-hard hooks of the bamboo—Addi had, with an 
elephant’s contempt for such things, taken a few short-cuts 
through bamboo clumps in his hurry to reach the shade of his 
shed. 

Some day, perhaps, we shall meet Addi again. I think I now 
know how he should be handled. We should take him out in the 
afternoon, so that the sun will not bother him in the evening, 
and he will not suddenly remember the grateful shade of his 
shed. We should give him a liberal feed of bananas and sugar- 
cane and boiled rice before the start, and keep either to the hill- 
top or else to the valley. And, of course, we should make quite 
certain that his mahout is really his mahout, and not some second 
cousin. 


Come, my beloved, let us buy a buffalo, 
For then we too, we shail be opulent. 


So runs an old Tamil song, and it goes on to detail the triumph 
over all forms of mediocrity that will follow the purchase. I hum- 
med this song under my breath as I walked towards the village of 
D—, for that morning I was buying a buffalo. By my side 
stalked my friend G, connoisseur of buffaloes. A gaunt, reticent 
man who believed in silence, on the one subject of buffalo he 
could be marvellously eloquent. 

In fact it was this that had won me over to buffaloes from the 
contemplated purchase of a little red cow. G would have none of 
this cow, or of any cow whatever. A cow, he had argued, was all 
right for those who were not his friends: his friends would buy 
buffaloes. Did I want milk and butter, did I want curds and 
buttermilk and ghee? I should go in a for a buffalo, He then held 
forth on mean average yields, lactation periods, butter-fat con- 
tent and similar things. 
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‘There was one thing to be said in fayour of the cow, and I said 
it: the cow is a domestic and domesticated animal, one can own a 
cow. A buffalo, on the contrary (I refer to the local breed exclu- 
sively, the beast that is mentioned in big game books as being 
used to tackle wounded tigers) could be bought, no doubt, but 
the question of ownership was less certain. The beast has a tendency, 
to own rather than be owned. G talked some more of water-content 
and percentage of butter-fat; any man who wishes to rout me in 
argument can do so with figures. 

Well, we bought no buffalo that morning. We visited numerous 
other villages from which khubber of buffalo had come to us, 
always ten miles away, unreachable except by footpaths, and 
uphill both ways, And always it was the same. The buffaloes were 
there all right, some of them excellent animals in G’s opinion, 
but not one was in milk or likely to yield for the next six months. 

The trouble was that no onc in these parts would sell a bu 
milk, One could buy an animal that had gone dry and wait for it 
to calve ‘next week’ —that is, in six to eight months. 

In the end, I was persuaded to take a great, black, hairy animal 
with one horn broken off short, a stump of a tail, and numerous 
scars of battle down its flanks. However, it was guaranteed to 
produce in a mere two months, and what was more, I got it on 
approval, for I distrusted its looks. 

Kor a week everything went well. Each morning, I splashed 
bucketsful of water over it, for a buffalo needs this. It also needs 
incredible quantities of fermented oil-cake and cholam-straw— 
hesides eight hours of grazing in the jungle daily. G advised a 
rub down with castor oil every other day to keep the skin cool 
and supple, but this I deferred till property in the buffalo actu- 
ally vested in me. 

L was just getting to like the brute, when one fine evening it 
gave long-drawn, nasal grunt of discontent, snapped its tether (a 
stout coir rope that seemed strong enough to hold an elephant) 
with a casual flick of its head, and departed towards the jungles ata 
lumbering gallop. We searched high and low, well into the night, 
and found nothing. Meanwhile I learned that this buffalo was 
given to periodical fits of atavism, when it would disappear into 
the jungle. According to G it was all due to my neglect of the castor 
oil massage, the consequent irritation of the skin, and the desire 
of the animal for freedom and wallows. 
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It was discovered next day int a distant pond, with only its staring 
eyes and nostrils showing aboye the water. It took us quite two 
hours to get it out of the pond and straight back to its orignal 
home, but in spite of G, | insisted on returning it to its owner. 
Every book on Indian wildlife that I have read stresses the fact 
that the difference between the tame and the wild buffalo is solely 
a matter of degree, and not of kind, and it is wise to know this. 

‘That was my first buffalo, though of course it was never really 
mine. After that I inspected many buffaloes at many places in 
the company of a no-longer enthusiastic G. Not that I needed my 
friend any more. A strenuous month after the buff had provided 
me with sufficient knowledge of the creatures. There are all sorts 
and conditions of them—big, small and middling, varying in 
coat from a silver-grey to black. Personally, I dislike a black, hairy 
animal, any approach to a down-face or a Roman-nose, and bold, 
sweeping horns—these things I hold as tokens of a wild and rest- 
less temperament. Give me a nice, placid, grey-haired buffalo, 
with the pink skin showing through at the throat, dish-faced, low- 
to-ground and wide across the hips, A head that looks small in com- 
parison with the bulk of the body is another sign of good breeding. 
Such an animal is hard to come by, but is worth waiting for. 

Quite recently I saw just such a buffalo, when I also had an 
opportunity for displaying my new knowledge. G and I had 
reached a village in time to see the herd being driven in, and 
from half-a-furlong away I marked an animal that stood head 
and shoulders above the rest. It had a shapely, small head, a mas- 
sive body and a white star on its forehead that spoke of genera- 
tions of domesticity. My pulse quickened as it drew nearer: 
proudly I turned to G and pointed out my choice to him. He 
answered with a derisive snort. I had picked on the herd bull. 

Thad only one other encounter with a buffalo, and this time I 
made no mistake. Curiously enough, this beast was brought to 
me, a cobby little blue buffalo with practically no hair on its hide. 
It had the most remarkable horns I have seen on any animal, 
long symmetrical horns that grew straight down towards the 
earth, like the tusks of a walrus. One felt that when it was tired of 
carrying its massive horns about, it just rested them on the 
ground on their points, and went to sleep standing. 

It had a silver ring through one ear, and its master, an aesthetic- 
ally minded man, had hung a large, intricately carved wooden 
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bell round its neck, I had not seen a wooden bell before. It was 
altogether a most extraordinary animal, and its master explained 
that he was selling it only because the water of his village did not 
agree with his pet, with the result that it had never had a calf 
born alive 

Yes, I made no mistake this time. I bought the wooden bell. 


tired bullock. Along with its all-white mate it had 
drawn a heavily-laden cart ninc miles along a hill road, and 
when unyoked it just lay down and went to sleep. Its mate did 
likewise, but I took care to keep it out of the picture because it 
looked well-bred. Anyone can see that this bullock, this black 
sleeper with flecks and lacings of white, is of no particular breed, 
that it is only a ‘scrub bullock’. And for centuries this nondescript, 
hard-worked beast has been the backbone of our life. 

Indian cattle are very different from those of the West. All our 
many distinctive breeds, and ‘scrub cattle’ with no pretensions to 
blood, are derived from a humped ancestor now extinct, which 
was basically different from the ancestor of Western cattle. 
‘There is no word in English to denote our humped cattle except 
the term ‘zebu’, little-used by anyone in India excepting those 
solying crossword-puzzles. 


‘That was a ver 
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Our cattle are not milk-and-meat animals as in the West. 
When we speak of dual-purpose cattle, we mean breeds noted 
for cart bullocks (which also serve to plough the land) as well as 
milch-cows. We have many superb breeds that bear ample 
testimony to the Indian genius for breeding livestock—one look 
at a well-matched pair of Amrit Mahal bullocks is sufficient to 
restore the wilting faith of the most depressed-and-doubtful in 
the culture of the land. We also have a number of small, stunted 
cattle, grazing around villages in large herds, the existence of 
which has always puzzled Westerners in India—why should 
these useless, miniature cattle, incapable of yielding milk or of 
dragging cart or plough, be encouraged in the countryside? The 
truth of the matter is that they, too, serve a purpose, a purpose 
usually not appfeciated even by educated Indians, but greatly 
valued by the rustic. They are the means of converting the poor 
grazing of the thrifiless scrub into that most useful and used 
commodity, dung. However, it is not about these scrub cattle, or 
milch-breeds, or even thoroughbred draught-breeds that I write, 
but about cart bullocks generally. 

Perhaps, if I live on and on and on, the day will come when 
people will ask me (as a survivor from the ‘B.C. era’) to tell them 
about that curious old contraption, the bullock cart. And how 1 
shall treat them to stories of perilous long rides and benighted 
jungle roads, of blooded bullocks with sabre horns that could 
hold the tiger at bay, and swift-striding teams conveying smug- 
gled cargoes through the dark!—for with age the mind develops 
as aesthetic fullness and viganr and is delivered from cramped, 
immature limitation to actual experience 

But thinking it over I am glad the day will never come, not if 
I live to be a hundred, The bullock cart will still be there. 

I cannot imagine an India without bullocks and carts. 
Through centuries of conquest, opulence, famine and strife it 
was the unobtrusive bullock that made agriculture, transport 
and life possible. Even today no countryside landscape would be 
complete without the bullock cart, and it is still what moves our 
rural economy, 

Few people know how many thousand miles of cartway are 
listed in official statistics, but it is safe to double this mileage with- 
out exaggeration, for like the jeep the bullock cart is independent of 
roads. Many of the paths it takes are just a pair of parallel, 
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hardly visible wheel tracks in the scrub, and often it leaves the 
earth-blazed trail altogether and goes cross-country, especially in 
sandy places. 

When I was a boy, I travelled distances in a bullock cart across 
sandy country. The rides of later days were somehow much less 
comfortable, and I put this down to an unmanly habituation to 
luxury in travel and, possibly, the fact that the carts of my boyhood 
were specially made and sprung to carry people, unlike the 
rough, timberladen ones of later occasions. It was only recently, 
while traversing a few furlongs of hard-metalled highway in a 
bullock cart after many miles along a river-bed, that I discovered 
the true cause. 

The bullock cart works on the principle that instead of 
pneumatic tyres and springs on the cart taking the jolt out of a 
hard road surface, loose earth can cushion bumps when iron- 
bound wheels are used. On unyielding, metalled roads the cart is 
rattled continuously and bone-shakingly, but when going cross- 
country over pathless fields or along what Kai Lung would term 
‘the long earth-road’ the bumping is quite bearable, Most country 
roads nowadays are metalled, and the wise cartman leaves the 
road whenever he can. 

Even I will not say that travel by the country cart is a soft 
experience, but one gets used to it, as one gets used to strap- 
hanging in buses and trams and the discomforts of air travel. 
Nobody accustomed to the bullock cart complains about jolts: 
occasionally, of course, one swears at the road or whatever surface 
supports the wheels—ihat is ood for one’s diction and, keeps 
one’s language in practice, and the jolting is good for the liver. 

The chief charm of bullock cart travel is the leisurely compre- 
hension of the countryside that it permits. You have the right 
stance, bodily and in mind, to notice many things about the slow- 
moving landscape that you will miss otherwise. 

Even from an utilitarian point of view it is important to have 
cart bullocks evenly matched and of mettlesome temperament 
Otherwise, the larger beast of the pair is apt to get the skin of its 
hind quarters rubbed off by the friction against the cart, and 
nothing can move a philosophic bullock once it gets into a reflec- 
tive mood. 

But quite apart from their utility, there are few possessions in 
which the rustic takes greater pride than his bullocks, for they 
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are his constant companions. The savings of years, often 
supplemented by hard-borrowed money, go to the purchase of a 
pair of cart bullocks, but he will pay an extra fifty rupees for the 
sake of a flecking of iron-grey on the sides that he fancies, or 
symmetry of horn. You should hear him talking to his beasts on 
a long and lonely road. All his cares in life are discussed in detail 
with them, and who can say that he is not the better for this 
circumstantial clearing of the heart? 

People may think me antediluvian or biased in my claims for 
the homely bullock cart. I have been told, with a sarcastic intonation, 
that we are now in the age of air travel. Strangely enough, my 
first taste of air travel compelled me to think of the lowly country 
cart, by contrast. 

Thad promised apprehensive relatives immediate news of safe 
passage, and since an educated man need not rely over-much on 
his memory I carried a tersely worded telegram in my pocket, 
announcing arrival at the destination. But I had not yet learned 
the wisdom of equipping myself with a half-read detective novel 
on a long air trip. We experienced bumps and dips in plenty, but 
it was not my stomach that felt uneasy—it was my mind that felt 
low, for all the remote, dreary, meaningless map of the earth 
below, and felt depressed. When I reached Delhi, I tore up the 
ready-drafted wire and wrote out a more expensive one to 
relieve my feelings, somewhat to the embarrassment of the 
courteous airport officials who undertook its despatch: 
REACHED HERE AT LAST SOUND IN EVERY LIMB GIVE 
ME THE COLOURFUL BULLOCK CART. 


GUESTS 
AND 
CO-TENANTS 


‘There are few walls anywhere in the plains that do not support a 
. During the bright morning and the garish day, the lizards 
go into retirement, flat against the girders of vast halls, lost in the 
marble intricacies of a capital, or pressed into cracks across mud 
plaster, but in the evenings they come out seeking their meat 
from walls. It is not the hour so much as the presence of prey 
that moves them. I have seen lizards out all day in places where 
there was heavy shade and no illumination after dark—there is 
such a diurnal lizard in my bathroom. They are out in the evenings, 
as a rule, because lamps are lit then and for some hours after- 
wards insects come on to the reflecting walls. I write of the com- 
mon house geckos, warmly transluscent in bright light like 
human fingers closed over the bulb of a flashlamp; no doubt 
there are paler and darker varieties among them, and with age 
they acquire an allotropic opacity, but the geckos of the tree- 
trunks and the swarthy, blotched ogres of the rocks are tribes 
apart, and their ways are very different. 

House lizards have a strong sense of territory, and stick to the 
same locality for years, unless dispossessed forcibly or removed 
by accident, They stick somewhat literally to places, for it is by the 
adhesive power of their suckered toes that they parade the walls, 
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moving lightly against the pull of gravity. Itwas originally thought 
that it was the suctorial power of the tow-pads that enabled 
geckos to cling to walls and ceilings so surely, but now experts think 
itis not that so muchas the minute hair-like growths on their pads 
that give the hold. However that might be, geckos move far less 
easily over smoothly polished surfaces like glass than over walls. 

Like all animals that lead territorial lives, lizards driven away 
from familiar surroundings get sadly bewildered and lost. Some- 
time ago we decided to put our club-room in order for an occa- 
sion, and at the height of the cleaning operations, with all the 
chairs out, and the walls stripped for the whitewash, I noticed six 
lizards, which had enjoyed undisturbed possession for months, 
rushing across the floor distractedly in search of cover. They 
scuttled to the safety of an aged table that stood in the middle of 
the floor, but when this was also removed, after shaking them off, 
they gave up the unequal struggle. They crept to the angles of the 
walls where they stayed in a dazed trance, suffering repeated 
pokes before moving a little farther, to freeze hard again. All the 
doors and windows were open, but except for onc steadfast lizard 
that was carried out with the table, none of them attempted to 
leave the room, 

An old lizard that has long possessed some wall will not toler- 
ale newcomers to its domain. The younger and less heavy 
may stay on for some days, dodging the wall-holder by superior 
agility, but after a while it finds life too strenuous for its liking and 
leaves. You may find two lizards together, living in peace, and 1 
suppose they represent family life, but I belicve that love and such 
weak sentiments are mere interruptions of the one preoccupation 
of their lives, food. 

In most Indian languages there is a systematic lore of what the 
cluckings of these lizards foretell, and it is not only their voice 
is prophetic. The way they fall (they do lose their foothold and 
tumble down at times) is a precise and portentous science. If a 
gecko falls on your left cheek on a Thursday, for instance, you 
might as well resign yourself to the worst—according to the pundits 
this isa certain sign that your cousins will visit you that day. 

However, it is when they fall into your rice that geckos are 
most fatal. Everyone has read newspaper accounts of families 
perishing en masse after partaking of rice in which a gecko had 
been boiled by accident. These reports are remarkable, because 
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there is no venom in a gecko's body so far as science knows. | 
tried to verify this question, once. No scientific evidence either 
way was forthcoming, but there was the positive testimony of a 
man of letters, which I quote in full. ‘Iam able to answer your 
query about geckos boiled in rice. When I was a prisoner of war 
in Java, in the middle of 1942, I found, one lunch-time, a 
parboiled gecko at the bottom of my plate of rice. We were hun- 
gry and there was no question of throwing the rice away, 
although at that stage of our imprisonment we were not hungry 
enough to eat the gecko. The other officers thought the incident 
vastly amusing: I suffered no ill effects from the meal except a 
acher savage (but quite illogical) feeling towards the cook-house 

" 

That is as direct evidence as anyone could wish for, but those 
who believe the newspaper reports might still argue that it is not 
conclusive, because that gecko had not been boiled sufficiently 
for its poison to seep into the rice—the more legally-minded 
might even raise the question of jurisdiction, and point out that 
the incident is evidence only of the innocuousness of a Javanese 
gecko, not of an Indian one. The Chinese, | believe, eat geckos— 
Chinese geckos. 

So much for what happens to humans when a house lizard 
falls on them or into their food, ‘The lizard itself suffers much 
less by the fall—unless of course, it happens to fall into boiling 
vice, [have seen a gecko fall onto stone flooring from a height of 
12 feet, with a loud plop, remain immobile for a minute stunned 
by the force of its fall, then scurry along the floor and up the wall 
to the roof again, Sometimes, however, it comes to grief, when its 
toes are injured. A big gecko that used to inhabit my front verandah 
fell from the lintel of the doorway to the cement floor, a drop of 
7 feet only, but it landed slightly edgeways and injured the toes 
of both limbs on its right side. It tied to climb the wall 
repeatedly, but could no longer achieve the necessary grip. Only 
a few moments before its fall it had raced across the wall and 
jumped a six-inch gap (these lizards can jump across small gaps 
easily) to get to the lintel. After a while, it gave up trying to climb 
the wall and retired to a dark nook, behind the door. Next day, it 
was on the wall again, but moving with obvious difficulty, and 
the day after it was no longer to be seen, Perhaps, it fell a prey to 
some lizard-eater, after another fall. 


st 
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The remarkable thing about fallen geckos is that they retain 
their tails. When one of these lizards is seized by its tail, that 
organ grows suddenly brittle and breaks off at its base—the tail 
then writhes about with a brief, violent life of its own, and while 
the enemy is chasing the frantic appendix the main body of the 
lizard scuttles away to safer regions. Later the lizard grows 
another tail, a most useful appendage to an animal that lives so 
often against the pull of gravity. But even when a gecko falls 
from a considerable height its tail rarely gets broken off, which 
shows that it is not physical shock but some voluntary or fright- 
induced muscular contortion that renders its tail fragile when 
seized by an enemy. 

The perception of many animals is strikingly different from 
ours. Lizards provide an interesting example of this fact. They 
recognise prey only by the movement of the prey. No doubt 
some highly unpleasant object is recognised as a thing to be 
avoided—once I saw an army of hairy caterpillars swarming over 
a wall on which there were two geckos, and far from making any 
attempt to prey on the hairy crawlers, they moved away when a 
caterpillar came too close. But the fact remains that it is the mov- 
ing object—in the case of nasty insects some trick of movement, 
perhaps—that is recognised, and not a thing that stays still. A 
perfectly immobile fly is never attacked by a lizard, but the 
moment it starts moving it is recognised as a fly. 

When in doubt over the edibility of an insect, geckos have an 
amusing habit of sidling quietly up to the suspected quarry and 
licking it with their blunt tongues, almost as if sampling it. They 
seem to have no instinctive knowledge of what prey is edible and 
what is not, and learn by experience, sometimes sad. I have seen 
a gecko swallow a baby scorpion without fuss or effort, and with 
no regrets—and I have seen another, which made a pass at a blis- 
ter-beetle, retire in obvious pain and discomfort; for almost an 
hour afterwards it kept opening and closing its mouth in a gasp- 
ing manner, protruding its tongue, and wiping its mouth against 
its forefeet as if to brush away the irritation. 

When I was a boy, I used to amuse myself in secret by tying a 
bit of fluff to a long, thin stick and waving it across the surface of 
the kitchen wall, where an enormous gecko lived. As soon as it 
saw the moving fluff, the lizard would stalk it carefully, and then 
rush across to seize it, when 1 would whisk it away. That lizard 
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was thick and mottled, and made loud, clucking noises. | was 
constantly terrified of the prospect of its falling off the wall, plop 
on to me, in one of its agitated rushes. And I was no less terrified 
of the sermon of Kindness to Animals which would follow, 
inevitably, if any of the grown-ups caught me at this game. It 
would have been interesting to have allowed the lizard to seize 
the fluff and to have found out if it learned to recognise and 
avoid the bait afterwards. I am not scared of lizards now, nor of 
lectures, but my curiosity has never gone to the length of repeating 
the experiment, I suppose it is the lack of consequences that 
makes it no longer worthwhile. 

However, I have noticed, since, that the vision of a lizard is 
somewhat two dimensional: it is unable to perceive depth clearly, 
although it can spot a fly or an ant from quite 15 feet away. I 
have often watched lizards on window panes catching flies, and 
they never know whether the fly is on their side of the glass or 
not. From a distance of two or three yards it is dear to the human 
eye that the fly is across the pane, but the lizard makes the same 
painstaking stalk, the same quick rush at the fly that is below it 
and under the glass, as at the fly that it can catch. It is remarkable 
that an animal depending so largely on its eyes for food should 
have such poor sight, but on second thoughts perhaps this is not 
so remarkable. We know that individuals much higher up in the 
order of evolution also find it difficult at times in seeing what is 
right under their noses! 


One day last summer, a large monitor made its way into my 
wood-shed, and for a week thereafter domestic life had colour 
and surprise lent it by the unexpected appearance of the dragon 
in and around the house. When I saw it first, cambering about 
the dim shed, I thought that it could not be much under four 
feet in length—having seen it in the open many times since, I 
hold by my original estimate. It was heavy and dark, with the 
suggestion of power and an antipathetic nature in its luoks, aud. 
it seemed to like my ramshackle dwelling, From the start it 
treated me with lordly indifference, ignoring my presence, and 
since I felt no compelling desire to go near it, this attitude was 
maintained. However, things were different with my dog, 
Ghocki. 

It was obvious that Chocki resented the presence of this 
monitor in her household, but she was mistrustful of its size and 
so would not make a direct attack, This did not prevent her, con- 
fident in her superior agility, from demonstrating against the 
intruder and chasing it, when it would escape by climbing or 
seeking subterranean refuge. One bright afternoon, however, 
the monitor made an indiscreet appearance beside the com- 
pound wall, and Chocki had it cornered in an instant. There was 
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no cover at hand, and the monitor was unwilling to turn its back 
on the enemy and climb, exposing itself to an attack from the rear. 
at followed was a most interesting study in animal behaviour. 

After a moment of frozen immobility, the lizard turned calmly 
and began sauntering along the foot of the wall, the dog following 
closely, not a foot from its side. Step by step, almost hand in 
hand, this strange promenade in the sun was continued till the 
end of the wall was reached, then the monitor turned round and 
retraced its steps, with the puzzled and now fretful dog still in 
close endance. Just when it looked as if the dog, unable to con- 
tain herself any longer, would attack, the monitor turned its 
head towards the wall, darted a long, dark bifid tongue into a 
crevice in the brickwork and then inserted its snout into the 
hole, exposing its neck to the enemy. Taken aback by this man- 
ocw Chocki turned towards me for a moment, and in that 
moment the lizard was up the wall in a dark streak and down the 
other side, before the dog could turn round, jump up and snap 
at its disappearing tail. 

Lorenz and others have pointed out how instinctive compul- 
sions prevent some animals from attacking one of their own kind 
when the combatant exposes a vulnerable part of the body and 
holds the pose. Apparently this inhibition is equally effective, 
even when widely unrelated animals, like a dog and a monitor, 
meet 

I have it, on the authority of a Lambadi patriarch, that the 
muscular tail of this lizard is its sole offensive equipment, and 
that the Lambadis (who love baked monitor) overcome it by 
yrabbing the tail. [ questioned the old man closely and learned 
litle. Undoubtedly a grown monitor can bite viciously, for it 
belongs to a highly predatory tribe and can kill small animals; 
moreover, the large males bite each other when they fight. I 
expect its strong, curved nails can also inflict injuries, uninten- 
tionally perhaps. However, the monitor does not seem to bite 
men, when they capture it. It does use its tail as a lash, in 
defence, and it must be a pretty effective lash. Once I saw a 
monitor in water, and the powerful, laterally-compressed tail (the 
body is flattened dorso-ventrally) provided the main propulsive force 
10 its effortless passage 

Monitors have the best developed limbs among lizards, mas- 
sive, and strongly clawed. Because of this, their gait is distinctive 
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and unlizardlike. All lizards have their bodies slung between 
their legs, not supported on rigid limbs as in the mammals. Con- 
sequently, the belly touches the surface on which any lizard rests, 
and movement is sinuous, low-to-ground and wriggling—this is 
most pronounced in the snake-like skinks, with atrophied limbs. 
The monitor, however, walks on sturdy legs, the body lifted clear 
of the ground. Each limb is brought forward with a sideways 
sweep, giving the gait a ponderous, droll deliberation. That is a 
monitor out for a stroll. When pressed, it is less high and mighty, 
and rushes past in a splay-legged run, the heavy, whirling limbs 
giving it the semblance of a greater speed than it really has. 

But it is not on land, or in water, that a monitor is most at 
home. It lives in burrows and hollow tree trunks and as a climber 
it is supreme. It is said that centuries ago a Maratha chieftain, 
named Karna Sinh, found his ambition arrested by the uncom- 
promising stone walls of a hill-fort at Khelna, behind which the 
enemy lay. The enterprising Karna Sinh overcame the barrier 
with the aid of a light rope tied to a monitor, climbing the wall 
after the lizard. This exploit earned for him, and his descendants, 
the name of 'Ghorpade’, a name known afterwards in Maratha 
history, ‘ghorpad’ being the Marathi term for the common 
monitor. Those who have not scen a monitor climb a sheer rock- 
face may find this story tall, especially if it is presumed that the 
‘ghorpad’ hauled the human over, instead of merely providing 
a hold. 

‘The monitor is a lizard of prey, though it is often miscalled 
‘iguana’ (a slight, for it has not the least rescinblance tw iat slug- 
gish, vegetarian creature, which does not belong to our country, 
sometimes even ‘guano’! It lives on any small animal that it can 
catch and conquer, like frogs and field-mice; there is reliable 
evidence of its preying on snakes, and no doubt the eggs of birds 
form part of the diet of this expert climber. I am sure that a sub- 
stantial part of the daily fare is comprised of insects. I have seen 
a young monitor lapping up termites as they issued from their 
nest, and have watched these lizards hunting grasshoppers. Incid- 
entally, they hunt insects in the orthodox lizard style, a careful 
crouched stalk being followed by a quick rush. 

What sort of a voice does a monitor have? I can tell you that, 
for I have heard my late visitor. Having read, in a book on 
Indian big game, of the rumbling snore of a monitor, and having 
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heard the deep, menacing clucks of big geckos, | had thought 
that the voice of this monitor would match its swarthy, inimical 
looks. But its call was a quick, high ‘ichck, ichck’, strangely like the 
call of some bush-loving bird. There was an undertone of impa- 
tience in the call, and since I heard it only on the occasions when 
my dog had chased the lizard to its favourite retreat, a clump of 
aloes, it might well have been that it felt annoyed. Perhaps, it has 
another voice, more worthy of its appearance, for formal use! 


At 10 o'clock at night, I hear a faint, quick whine, like the 
sound of hydrogen ignited in a glass jar, and 1 know that the 
musk-rats haye arrived. There are three of them, graded in size 
like Goldilocks’ bears, big, middling and little; and I think they 
live well away from my sleeping shed, for otherwise I should see 
and hear them much earlier. Musk-rats are out as soon as it is 
dark. 

I cannot tell which of the three will come in, but know which 
way it will enter—not by the inviting, doorless doorway, but 
through the drain-hole in the side wall, below the table. I adjust 
my highly adjustable table-lamp to cast a strong, even, shadow- 
less light on the floor beneath, the better to see my visitor. A 
sharp, pink muzzle appears at the drain-hole, describes a quivering 
circle, then disappears with a sudden, thin squeak. I wait and 
watch, for I know it will return, questioning the air with its sniffing, 
circling nose before it enters the room. 

After a while, I resume the laborious writing work that I have 
undertaken in a rash, academic moment, and the musk-rat 
comes in unnoticed. Deliberately, in slow-motion, I can reach out 
and take a soft pencil and the sketching-pad from the table with- 
out scaring it, but by that time the restless creature might move 
on, So I try to get rapid sketches down on the foolscap with my 
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forrntain-pen, Dozens of such hurried, untidy sketches interrupt 
pedantic lines of the writing, and it is from them that the 
illustrations are taken. 

Fora month now, off and on, I have been watching these crea- 
{ures and experimenting with their tastes. Of course, they are 
not musk-rats. They are insectivores and shrews and no sort of a 
Somewhere in North America there is a true rodent musk-rat, 
valued for its pelt, but no rat ever had the grey velvet coat and 
pink fect and tapered, sensitive nose of this shrew. 

Moreover, in spite of what the textbooks say, even the musk of 

its name is bogus. The occasional powerful odour, discharged 
from lateral glands when it is excited, has no musky smell—it has 
1 heavy, clinging staleness, like the essence of the air of a damp, 
Jong-closed coutage. Formerly it was believed that this mustiness 
could permeate glass and taint wines and beer by musk-rats run- 
ning, over the bottles. Now, of course, we know better. We know 
that no smell can get through hermetically sealed glass (as 
proved by the more insistent perfumes which remain providen- 
tially inside the stopper) and people will no longer throw away a 
dozen bottles of beer on this account as in the wicked, wasteful 
old days. I know several men who wouldn’t mind a suspicion of 
musk-rat in their beer if only they could get it—the beer, I mean, 
not the smell, 

Probably, this odour gives the musk-rat a measure of protec- 
tion besides serving social and personal ends. I notice that the 
savage young tomeat that deigns to live with me is not interested 
in musk-rats, though he hunts most small animals that he sees— 
rats, squirrels, birds, geckos, skinks, and even bloodsuckers that 
he rarely eats. However, this useful shrew has other enemies. 
“Eha’ found the ground beneath the nest of screech owls littered. 
with musk-rat bones. 

Being an insectivore, the musk-rat hunts all manner of insects, 
crunching them up gleefully. I remember that one evening, 
when the termites swarmed early, a musk-rat came out to feast 
on them in spite of the sunlight. McMaster saw one feeding upon 
a scorpion and Sterndale (who cultivated the acquaintance of 
these shrews) tells of another that ‘attacked a large frog’. It seems 
to hunt more by smell and an exquisite tactile perception conveyed 
through its whiskers than by sight, for it is short-sighted as one 
might guess from the size of its black, pin-head eyes, However, 
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it is difficult to be positive on this point, and I think Sterndale 
overrates its myopia. It dislikes bright light and is probably dazed 
by it, but even in such lighting it can see objects from near, even 
immobile objects. I am convinced that it can sec farther and better 
in dim light and darkness. 

And what else does it eat, besides insects and meat? McMaster 
says, cautiously, that he has known it eat bread, and Anderson 
that it will not touch grain. I can add to this, Experimenting with 
my visitors, I found that all uncooked grain and pulses held no 
attraction for musk-rats. They were equally indifferent to sliced 
guavas and other fruits. Boiled rice they inspected with interest, 
sniffing and mouthing it, but would take it only after repeated 
presentations and then, too, in small quantities, just a few grains. 

I have known for years that they like coconut, for sometimes 
they are caught in rat-traps baited with toasted coconut. They ate 
pieces of coconut with avid relish, carrying a piece to the drain- 
hole and devouring it there before returning for another. They 
had little enthusiasm for bread per se (it seems very likely, to me, 
that bread was a less insipid thing in McMaster's days), but it was, 
comic to watch their reaction to bread smeared with honey. They 
went for itas if it was some live prey, attacking it with quick, sideways 
bites and worrying it, pouncing in again and again to the attack. 
‘That of course, only showed their insectivorous habit and 
unfamiliarity with immobile food—worrying shakes and fierce 
bites kill insects (some of which can bite back nastily) most cffi- 
ciently. They treated a cheap sort of sweet biscuits in the same 
manner, but were completely indifferent to imported gingernut 
biscuits. 

‘The one discovery I made was that they have a decided sweet 
tooth. In fact, it was this that first brought them to my shed. 
Here I must digress from the curious eating habits of musk-rats 
to my own curious habits. I like hot, strong tea the last thing at 
night and drink it, not decently out of a cup, but from a tall, 
polished bell-metal tumbler. This tumbler is then deposited on 
the floor beneath the table, and it was the sweet dregs of the tea 
that attracted the musk-rats. [t was most amusing watching them 
get at it. The little one had no trouble—it climbed on to the 
mouth of the tumbler, then let itself in, hanging on to the rim 
with its hind feet, and drank slowly, not lapping up the tea but 
wetting its lips and then licking them. 
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The other two were too big to adopt this method. There is 
hardly any difference in size between them except that the big 
one is thicker in body and has a thicker, more muscular snout. 
hey tied to reach down to the bottom of the tumbler while 
clinging with their hind feet to its outside, balanced in a scrambling 
posture on the rim, but sometimes they would fall off or plop 

to climb hastily out with a ‘chik’ of surprised irritation. 
I substituted the tea in the tumbler with a few spoons of 
‘ned malted milk, the musk-rats displayed a quite frantic 
liking for the change. Especially was I amused by the antics of 
the big shrew—he had to balance his bulk on the rim to reach 
down, and in his eagerness for the drink he frequently lost his 
precarious hold, ‘The middle-sized one, being less heavy, was less. 
awkward. 

I found that when these shrews were preoccupied with their 
malted milk, [could apply my finger to their tail and slowly hoist 
itup by a steady movement, without their noticing it. Nor did a 
lap on the (umbler with my pen affect them in any way. But 
sometimes when I had to take my hand over the tumbler, they 
grew aware of it and were so frenzied and shrill in their exits, and 
allerwards so mistrustful and shy, that I did not persist with this 
experiment 

The illustration, being drawn from odd sketches, docs not 
show the three shrews in proportion. Actually, the big one is 
twice the bulk of the little one. I presume the little one, which is 
light grey in colour and seems grown, is an immature female and 
that the other two are males, though Iam not sure of the middle- 
sized one. Musk-rats vary much in size and breed while still 
immature. These discreet creatures bear no obvious external 
tokens of their sex, so that it is always difficult to say how far 
grown a musk-rat is or guess its sex. However, I am sure of the 
big one. His chunky build and Roman nose have a very mas- 
culine look, and his size proclaims his sex. Female shrews never 
reach his proportions. 

Apart from their occasional odour (which is nauseating, but it 
passes) the one snag to giving musk-rats the run of the house is 
their shrill volubility. Normally, while questing, they indulge in 
occasional low squeaks, but when a family party is foraging (my 
musk-rats seem unrelated, they do not come together) the con- 
versation becomes quite high-flown and general. And when they 
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are alarmed they let out a series of electrified squeaks that is 
nerve-racking, and jabber in shrill voices for a long time after- 
wards. Musk-rats are highly excitable, but if they are not 
molested they tame easily, which means that they are less prone 
to smells and squealing. 

These shrews are domestic animals and would be quite lost 
without our homes and gardens and drains. To thousands of 
Hindus the fact that the musk-rat (and not any other animal) is 
the authentic ‘vahana’ of Ganesha must have significance and 
promote friendly feelings towards it. The Plague Commission 
pointed out long long ago that musk-rats were most beneficial in 
the house because they are intolerant of rats and drive them 
away. Even otherwise a creature that gives us such splendid service 
by reducing the cockroach population of our homes and other 
undesirable insect invaders deserves every encouragement. I 
should add that the musk-rat is completely inoffensive towards 
man, and never bites those who prefer to sleep on the floor. 


yht, 1 decided that enough was enough, bundled up my 
ud climbed into bed. I was too fagged for immediate 
Jeep, but it was pleasant to lie relaxed in the dark and feel drow- 
iness overtake one’s limbs. Almost in the Land of Nod, I was 
tked awake by series of short, violent grunts that seemed to be 
\pproaching my bedroom from the gate, to judge by their 
increasing loudness 

The grunts came nearer, and I could now hear a shuffling, 
carrying movement in addition; then the sounds moved away, 
towards the far corner of the compound. I felt too comfortable in 
hed to get up and investigate, but I was curious too, I could not 
‘imagine what animal would grunt and scurry past like that, and 
loved if it could be a pair of courting toddy-cats—my dozing 
natural history failed to remind me that toddy-cats do not grunt. 
I heard the sounds approaching once more, and then the quick, 
\ngry, unmistakable chatter of a mongoose. 

1 jumped out of bed, picked up my flashlight and went towards 
den; however, I stopped dead on my back verandah, for 


Atte 
work 


the 
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right there I found the cause of action, The husky buck-bandicoot 
that visits my backyard at night was in the middle of the yard, 
and a really big mongoose was circling it slowly, seeking an opening 
for attack. 

Neither paid any attention to my flashlight, being too en- 
grossed in each other. The bandicoot kept turning, so as to face the 
mongoose and avoid being surprised from the rear, and from 
time to time it grunted menacingly, baring its tecth like a dog 
and taking a stiff, aggressive step towards the enemy; it was sidling 
away towards the compound wall beyond my bedroom as it kept 
spinning around, its body hunched into a dark, tense ball. The 
mongoose looked much the bigger animal, but that was because 
its thick loose, grizzled hair was on end; shorn of its bristling 
hair, I don’t suppose it was much larger or heavier than the 
sparsely-covered bandicoot, but a mongoose can and does kill 
prey even larger than itself; it is a born killer. 

I am alive to the bathos of this detailed description of a run- 
ning fight between two minor beasts, but had I been watching a 
combat between a panther and a wild boar I could not have been 
more thrilled. T had never before seen a bandicoot snarling, 
feinting and intimidating in a desperate attempt at escape from 
a far swifter foe that could follow it into any burrow. I stood 
stock-still, watching each move in the deadly game from barely 
ten feet away. 

What impressed me was the seeming casualness of the life- 
and-death struggle. Witnessing battles between evenly-matched 
combatants in a wildlife film, most pcople are disappointed at 
the lack of continuous, exciting action; in fact only prey that can 
be instantly overpowered is seized and killed in one fierce rush. 
When both animals are of a size and equally capable of inflicting 
grievous hurt, the attacker waits for its opportunity and seems 
almost formal and indifferent in its attack; it is only when it is 
actually closing in that it is savage and swift. Since predatory animals 
live by hunting and since any serious injury would incapacitate 
them and lead to starvation, it is just as well that they do not take 
needless risks in attacking their prey. The defensive prey, on the 
other hand, often shows determined fight and is aggressive, to 
keep the enemy from getting too close. 

The mongoose walked round the diagonally retreating bandicoot, 
stopped for a moment to scratch an car with a hind-foot, and then 
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continued its casual circling, By now, both beasts had passed me 
tnd | took a slow step forward to keep them in view, but the 
movement betrayed me to the mongoose; it chattered in alarm, 
(hen melied into the bushes in my compound in a grey, silent 
streitk 

The stout, stout-hearted bandicoot was in no hurry to leave, 
though if, 100, must have seen me. It sat up on its haunches and 
combed its moustaches with its paws, like a gigantic mouse. Then 
\ loped off towards its earth, beyond my compound wall, in a 
Jurching, heavy trot. Only next night did I come to know that it 
hua a raw, gaping wound on its back, where the mongoose had 
ot ina bite, and had lost the major part of an ear in the fight. 


Deep down in us all there is the tendency to exaggerate beauty 
when it wears rags, Laureates seem peculiarly susceptible to the 
yh Wordsworth and Masefield were often moved by it, and 
even Tennyson wrote ‘The Beggar Maid’. This confusion of 
theticy with a choking sentiment for abject states afflicts 
or poets even more acutely, Mrs. Hemans for example. Lam 
ho sort of poet, but it is after warning myself of this tendency 
that | write of wayside flowers, 

| should say, straightaway, that itis abour the meanest flora of 
si ban roadsides that I write, the small-leaved, herbaceous plants 
(hat yrow in patches with the grasses along sidewalks. In rural 
roads may wind their way through magnificent forests or 
over verdant downs, and even in cities aesthetically minded men 
have plinted noble trees to shade the streets. In some cities the 
mised thoroughfare may be flanked with all the pomp 
inl splendour of Butea monosperma in bloom. 

1 am not concerned with shrubs and woody plants even, 
poradic along ditch and drain, but only with a few low-to- 
{round soft-stemmed plants that spread their mats, like Kai 
1 modestly on the wayside. Had I wished to denote my scope 
in the tle, C should have called it ‘Some Common Herbaceous 
\ngiosperms with a Lateral Habit and Sidewalk Habitat’. None 
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but an incorrigible botanist would have read this then. Perhaps, 
he too might have skipped the page, seeing the word ‘common’, 

Even with this cautious, limiting preface, one cannot write 
adequately of footpath flowering patches without writing a book. 
I have been arbitrary in my choice, but I think I have drawn 
from the most typical and widely distributed of such plants. I 
have, naturally, omitted those that held no attraction for me, 
however common, All the plants listed here flower many times in 
the year, and almost all reach their flowering peak in December 
or January in the Madras area. | have left out plants of the order 
Compositeae, that vast and highly specialised family whose flowers 
grow in heads, though the majority of roadside plants in the hills 
belong to it. I write of the plains. And I have tried to live down a 
long botanical education in writing this note, but the Latin 
names are unavoidable. 

The most modest, perhaps, of these sidewalk patches is 
Euphorbia rosea, a delicate, red-stemmed plant with rounded 
purplish-green leaves and no obvious flowers. It spreads flat, like 
a purple stain, along the pavement, but its fragile outreaching 
branches have a linear charm that no stain could have. ‘The 
flowers have no petals, and are inconspicuous, but they are 
there, all the same, When you break the branches, a milky juice 
exudes from them, the hallmark of the Euphorbias. It belongs to 
the family of the rubber trees and the spurges, the Poinsettia and 
the crotons. 

Do you like lilies? Then you will like Oldenlandia umbellata. It 
grows in close formation, making miniature cat pets on the shelv- 
ing banks of drains, and in nooks and corners. It has an upright, 
short stem and acute, green leaves, so that in a dense patch it 
looks like a dark green pile, sprinkled with regular white, stellate 
flowers. Viewed closely, the four-pointed white corolla shows a 
tinge of violet in its throat and looks more than ever like a tiny 
lily, which of course it is not. 

Another white-flowered plant which sometimes borders 
sidewalks in rank, strong-scented banks, is the Thumbe (Leucas 
aspera) beloved of immortal Shiva. I mention it only to add that 
my tastes are mortal. 

Those who care for pale, delicate tints will admire the Justicia. 
The branches bend upwards to end in fiowers, and the thin 
stems arc often intertwined in an open weave. The flowers are 
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Iilac and (o-lipped, the rounded lower lips seeming to protrude 
1 from above. Even without bending down for a close 
can sce the violet dots on them. 

Hoerhaavia diffusa, round-leaved, with long, trailing, firm 
Inanches and Uiny, carmine-pink flowers at their ends, does not 
jyrow in patches, but at times even these plants form a circular 
Harpet 

\Il these have a refined beauty, a modest fineness of shape 
int Unt But there are flowering patches by the pavement whose 
heauty is more exuberant, and in no need of linear charm to sup- 
port its blize of colour, The Convolvulaceous creepers have pro- 
vuled the gardener, seeking gorgeous blues and purples, with 
tomy of iis triumphs, Morning and Evening Glories and the 
Meson Creeper, but none of them has the vivid loveliness of the 


when se 


Viehoukranti (volus alsinoides) that spreads its small mat in 
the yas by the sidewalk. Pfleiderer calls it one of our loveliest 
[shits cand describes its flowers as of a ‘beautiful sky-blue’. [have 
Huot secn skies, nor waters, of the intense pure blue of these flowers, 
winch have white throats and stamens, and a background of 
leaves of just the right green to set off their colour wonderfully, 


Iribuluy terrestris, a settler from the Mediterranean coast, is 
sommoner on grassland than on the roadside. It is a procumbent 
werd with much beauty and form and colour. Its evenly pinnate 
Iv aves and perfectly regular flowers of pure pale yellow used 10 
{wcinate me when I was a child—I used to feel quite sad that 

vwh a lovely plant should have such squat, spiky fruits that 
«one’s soles so painfully. The flowers still look like min 
lot) stars to me, with their points rounded by their fall, but 
{he plant is losing ground and is no longer common on some 
roadsides. The head-piece shows the plant, about two-thirds life- 


ly my eyes, however, the loveliest of these footpath blooms is 
Huhigofera enneaphylla, whose miniature carpets are often spread 
' Mh street lamps. It is woody and composed of many 
Hanches, but you must uproot it and view it from below to see 
this From above, the close, fine feathery cover of leaflets 
obscures its branching with a thick spread of deep, soft green, 
tudded with blushing flowers, of a deep old rose when fresh, 
which fade to lighter shades and finally to indigo blue when they 
dnnivel 
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Words give no idea of the soft, rich beauty of the plant. It is 
not possible, by tonal contrasts indicated adjectivally, to convey 
the subtle complementary effect of red against a soft, deep 
green. For centuries, artists all over the world have known and 
used this colour contrast to give life and tone to their compositions, 
but none so tellingly, none so masterfully, as this little wild 
indigo. 


When [was a boy at school, I knew of a short cut to History. 
\lmwst always there would he a question in the tests about the 
hencfits of the rule of some king or conqueror, and after reciting 
whatt w L would add that he was a benevolent king (or con- 
querer) and had wells dug and avenues planted. This last was, in 
the ultimate mark of nobility—it showed a fine 
ht and impersonal humanity. Many years have passed 


fovea 


ance then, but still T think kindly of those responsible for the 
(ees along our roadways. Some of them, it is true, were more 
able than realistic: they were responsible for the wrong sort of 


trees. 1 know a furlong of road bordered with the white Phomeria, 
ive and fragrant path, but incapable of shade or 
who planted trees have rarely had to seek their 


v most dec 
shelter, The me 
lity 


hospi 

The varied climate and soil of our country lend themselves to 
prise in tee culture. There are sombre avenues of cypress 
here, and of towering eucalypti, great palms and the lovely 
Kiauhovia, | do not write of these beautiful and outlandish 
wwenues, but of the common trees of the southern highways. 
Most of these, Lam afraid, were not planted by benevolent con- 
by some government servant or municipal 
ployee, [1 seems likely that these people had little discretion in 
the matier, and followed set rules. And I suspect that their idea 


sor 
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of a good roadside tree was something that would come up of its 
own accord and look afier itself, entailing no work or bother 
right from the start. It is hardly surprising that our roads are so 
barren and unattractive, but here and there, nearing town or 
village, there are stretches flanked with shady, well-planted trees, 
the outcome of the long-ago enthusiasm of some unusual official 
or citizen. 

Now, an avenue tree must have certain basic qualities, It must 
be hardy and robust, and need no attention once it has attained 
a certain stature. It must suit the soil and rainfall of the place, 
and appeal to the eye en masse. A spreading, leafy crown is essen- 
tial, but at the same time it must not be of too rank a habit, for 
a tree that will trespass right on to the roadway or cover it with 
debris will never do. Avenue-planting is no routine job, but a 
thing that calls for plan and knowledge, initial care and the 
ability to envisage different trees against the local setting. Few 
have taken to it eagerly. I have even met officers of the Central 
Highways who would have no trees along the roads because 
the drip of rainwater from the leaves ruin their surfaces. [ 
have nothing to say to such men, except that their thinking 
seems illogical to me: they should object to the rain in the first 
place. 

Many ornamental flowering wees have inspired our avenue- 
makers, especially in urban areas. The flaming Delonix regia, cassias 
native and exotic, Lagerstroemia speciosa, and the sweet-smelling 
Millingioma (the Indian Cork tee) fringe the approaches to 
cities. Their loads of brilliant bloom lend colour to the drabbest 
surroundings, but they belongs parks and gardens, not to the 
road. They litter the ground beneath with dead leaves and flowers, 
and none of them can offer a shade worth the name. Moreover, 
most of them are softwooded and top-heavy—their branches 
snap in high winds, and at times the entire trec is uprooted. 
Another favourite of urban boulevards, the rain-tree, has the 
same fault, It isa fine tree in its way. All the year round its uprising 
boughs support a thatch of feathery leaves and pink-and-white 
balled flowers, and it casts a pleasant shade. But its wood is soft 

and brittle and its roots shallow, like the Millingtonia, and a gale 
lays it low. Ailanthus excelsa, once fancied as an avenue tree, is also 
softwooded, and it has the added disadvantage of attracting 
caterpillars. 
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Where they can be cultivated the champak and Mimusops elengi 
would both provide cool and fragrant boulevards of exceptional 
charm, but they are not so used. In Mysore, and a few other 
Pongamua glabra is much used to shade the roads. The 
- of this tree finds ready sale as green manure, and it 
‘ands lopping well, so that there is a modest revenue from these 
wenes. The Pongamia is sturdy, and quick-growing, but I do 
hot cure for its looks. It is not a parade of bloom or economic 
value that make the ideal wayside tree, but the strength and beauty 
of its build, its ‘character’. The Pongamia lacks just that. Another 
ince of very near size and colour (though wholly unrelated), the 
Portia has it, In and around Madras the Portia is commonly 
planted and it makes a pretty avenue. The long-leaved Polyalthia 
ia non on those roads. It is a magnificent tree when full- 
yrown, but like other lofty trees with thick mastlike boles 
(Huarduickia binata for example) it dwarfs the highway if allowed 
(o pursue its nature, and if pollarded, needs periodical attention 
nel loses its grandeur. 

the neem has many virtues as an avenue tree. In the hottest 
months, when shade is most welcome, it is in thick leaf, and its 
Joan smelling neighbourhood is said to be health-giving, probably 
se of the antiseptic properties of its oil. In groves it has a 
Jateral habit, but by the highway, with no close company, it grows 
into a uill tree, though never with a straight, unbending bole. 
The neem has character, and where it branches low the sweep of 
its limbs has a decorative quality. It does not look its best by 
day--in the evening the dark, reddish tones of its bark turn to 
its fine leaves, silhouetted against the sky, make a delicate 

The tree has a stately presence. ‘ 
ay mind, no tree, however stately or picturesque, can 
equal the tamarind for the road. It needs careful planting, but 
once grown it is the hardiest of trees and no wind bothers its 
tough, supple boughs. Its deep, round crown, some ten feet 
above the ground, has ample breadth and substance. [ have 
heard people say that it lacks looks, but have they ever seen the 
tree, common as it is? I live, just now, almost in the geometrical 
contre of a ten mile avenue of tamarind, and I know of no pleasanter 
road. With the sun on them, the rounded domes of the 
tamarinds, their curves highlighted and shaded, roll on on columnar 
trunks across the countryside, the road dark in their shadow. 


we 
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And in sofier light their masses coalesce into a flat, abstracted 
stretch of olive and green, like a bank of green clouds. Somchow 
there is a popular feeling against the roadside tamarind. 
Perhaps, it is that in places where cultivation adjoins the highway, 
the acid leaves of the tamarind discourage anything growing 
beneath. But then, che economic worth of the tree should offset 
that. It seems likelier that this feeling is derived from the deep 
gloom of the tamarind avenue after evening. People, running 
the gauntlet of these trees in the dark may have had their ima- 
ginations stirred. In Tamil there is a saying: ‘If wedded to the 
devil, you need to climb the tamarind’, However, | think that is a 
comment on the inevitableness of things, and not criticism of 
the tree. 

One other tree, ofien planted by the optimist along the road- 
side, has all that one can ask of a tree in appearance or shelter, 
but unfortunately it is no respecter of man-made things. The 
lordly banyan is surely the most hospitable of all trees. It can 
shade an army, but its horizontal branches march on on prop 
mots, right aver the road. Nevertheless the banyan is frequently 
found on the roadsides, the labour of arresting its progress being 
compensated by the gain in goat-fodder, apparently. The majestic 
feepul is also met with, occasionally; it has no shade, but people 
build a stone platform around it, and a carved snake transforms 
it to a shrine. How is it that that charming fig, Ficus retusa, 
rare along our highways? It has spread without acquisitive 
trends, and uncommon grace. The chaste green ofits foliage and 
the greys of its outflung, slender limbs combine to give it refine- 
ment, and an air of peaceful repose. There is no roadway, how- 
ever, richly bordered, that will not be the richer by the presence 
of this fig-tree at some bend or dip, with a low stone pial built 
around, where the traveller may break his journey in its restful 
shade, and thank God for the beauty of trees. 


More than a hundred years ago a worthy gentleman of Ceylon 
(S11 Lanka) imported a flowering plant from South Americz. It 
1 quaint looking shrub, with massed heads of small bright 
and prickles all over. The leaves and the flowers, when 


Howe 
bruised, and even when no one bruised them, gave out a compel- 
ling, odour, but what of that? He was tired of his native smells 
snd cach morning, as he watered his little bush, he felt a glow of 
le and satisfaction. It was apparent from the first that this 


dy shrub had taken to the soil of Geylon and yery soon he 
ed that he was not alone in his appreciation of its exotic 
charms. Kindly neighbours peeped in to see how it was getting 
on, and bulbuls and other birds visited it every day. The flowers 
jave place to clusters of dark, purple fruit in due season and 
then, no doubt, he asked himself whether he should propagate 
the plant from seed or by cuttings. Or should he try layering? 
He was still debating the question when someone came and 
told him that a plant, extraordinarily like his South American 
shrub, was growing in the dust a couple of furlongs down the 
' Imagine his surprise when he discovered that this upstart 
was no base, indigenous imitator, as he had surmised at first, 
but in fact a seedling of the very plant he had imported! There 
i grew, on a rubbish help by the road, uncared for but robust. 
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Soon after it was all over Ceylon growing thick on every bit of 
waste in the country. A little later it was all over India. 

That is the story of the lantana. Many foreign plants dom- 
inate the flora of our scrub, but none of them can compare to the 
lantana. Never, in the long and turbulent history of India has 
inyader or flood or famine overrun the land with the speed of 
the lantana’s conquest. The reason for its ubiquity is easy to see. 
It bears plentiful clusters of fruit each year, thousands of dark, 
twinkling little globes that have an irresistible appeal to many 
birds and some mammals. Even the suburban child, not yet edu- 
cated to the joys of the jamoon and the corrinda, munches them 
speculatively on his way to school. No finer example of the dis- 
persal of seeds by birds exists than the lantana. 

And all that it asks for is for its seed to be dispersed, freely and 
far. It thrives on the poorest soil through heat and drought, like 
other South American emigrants to our country. In rocky arcas, 
with a thin superstratum of sand, the lantana is often the only 
sizeable plant one sees. Not that it is unappreciative of rich soils 
or water. In such places it grows in rank luxuriance, smothering 
neighbouring growth. In the Mudumalai area, for example, the 
lantana tops rise above one when one is on elephant-back, the 
massed heads as big as roses and almost as fresh and lovely. The 
cultivator dislikes it, for it exhausts the soil quickly. The forester 
dslikes it even more. According to these people it is a dangerous 
weed, for they have no use for it and it prevents more useful and 
less virile plants from growing by the simple method of suffocating 
them. No doubt the birds, and wildlife which find in a lamana 
thickest cover where there was none before, look at the plant 
from an altogether different point of view, and there is still suffi 
cient divergence of tastes among us for some people to like its 
smell. 

I have wanted, for years, to find some excuse for the lantana 
(rot that it needs my championship!) and at last I have discovered 
something in its favour that should appeal to men, even agricultural 
men, Lantana leaf appears to have been used as green manure 
for paddy in Mysore. But not, I fear, with conspicuous success. 

The common lantana has flowers of a deep cadmium orange 
and vermilion—in some plants the vermilion flowers darken toa 
shade approaching crimson. That is Laniana aculeata, Pfleiderer 
says, ‘The pink or white Lantana is L. indica. It has few or no 
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prickles’. I don't know if the variety he means is the pink avd 
white lantana, common along the coastline—that has plentiful 
prickles. There are certainly uncommon varieties of t 
plant. In the Palnis there is one that bears beautiful, bluish heads 
of flowers. Perhaps, this variety is worth cultivating. Cut sprays 
of lantana, about a foot long and taken soon after the flowers 
have opened, will stay fresh for three whole days and nights if 
kept in a bowl of water—no aspirin, or other reviving ‘additive’, 
is necessary to keep the symmetrically arranged flowerheads 
dew-lresh, however hot the atmosphere. Naturally, lantanas 
mike an effective display in a vase, and certain varieties should 
look very decorative in a large bowl. But all the same they are 
Jantanas and one should think deeply before introducing them 
into one’s garden. 


‘The castor bean is black and hard and looks remarkably like a 
beetle, like a kind of shelly beetle with a little white head and 
highly unpleasant flavour—just the kind, in short, that any wise 
bird would leave severely alone. According to the Botanist, this 
resemblance is no accident, but is really a cunning provision of 
nature to preserve the castor plant in a hungry, bird-filled world. 
Personally, I would think it more reasonable to explain the like- 
ness the other way round—that it is a merciful provision of 
nature to protect unsuspecting birds from the ubiquitous castor 
bean. However, both theories can only have a purely academic 
value, for it is a fact that certain birds (the wood pigeons of 
Africa, in particular) flock in a large number to the castor plant 
when it is in fruit and eagerly devour the fruit, spikes, seed and 
all, with no subsequent regrets. 

From this beetle-like seed the Ricinus emerges, after a tortured 
germination. The main body of the seedling comes out, leaving 
the cotyledons within to draw sustenance from the oily endo- 
sperm. The infant castor plant thrives on the poorest soil, for it 
is independent of nourishment from the earth ull itis sufficiently 
grown to look after itself, That is why it has survived foreign 
competition in our country. The flora of our hospitable wastes is 
mainly exotic—agave, lantana, prickly-pear, the Mexican Poppy 
and a host of other plants from the Americas, and other far 
countries, The Ricinus has resisted these invaders, not by disputing 
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the soil with them from the first, but by the peculiarly Indi 
method of drawing on its own strength till it has gained a start on, 
them, Once its broad, palmately-lobed leaves are out, it grows 
vapidly into a rank, green plant, about as tall as a man, and at 
Js to fruit. The seeds (naturally the manufacturer 
depends on cultivated plants for his seed) are gathered and 
jround in native, bullock-drawn mills, or else exported to 
foreign countries and ‘cold pressed’ to yield castor oil. The 
residual cake is used as manure, even as cattle fodder. 

{ shall write nothing of the medicinal attributes of the oil, 
except to point out that there seems to be little hope of ofewm 
vim’ being banished from doctors’ prescriptions, in our country 
ii any rate. The native practitioner swears by its cooling prop- 
ert ind rubs it into the scalps of his victims or else anoints the 
les of their feet with it and pours it into their eyes, Even occi- 
dental physicians cannot do without castor oil. There are any 

ol substitutes guaranteed to ‘clear the system’ swiftly 
wal completely if the instructions on the label are followed; but 
they do not act in quite the same way or with quite the same 
cevtainty. All that science has been able to do to olenm ricini is to 
hide it in capsules or coat it with chocolate. Castor oil is still 
detested and feared by the younger generation of every country, 
from China to Peru, from Alaska to the Antarctic. 

However, in fairness to the oil, I must add that it has other and 
lnourable uses, [tis employed in the soap industry (after being 
‘leodorised and perfumed, of course), it is employed in the 
dustry and in the aircraft industry, for it is a valu- 
ible lubricant, Moreover, it has a remarkable action on leather, 


ence proce 


especially on shoe-leather. At some time or other of his life, 
every right-thinking man buys a pair of solid, heavy shoes, with 
coarse-grained uppers and corrugated soles, and it is here that 


Castor oil proves its sterling worth. You buy these shoes, you 


wear them fora day or two, and then you discard them in favour 
of lighter footwear. Months later, on a rainy day, you bring out 
your old favourites and discover that their soles are bent inexor- 


ably in a curve and that the leather has hardened to wood. You 
ry a futile and liberal application of polish, you try dubbin or 
neat's-foot oil with transient success and then you get resigned to 
your fate. Ifonly you had used castor oil! Castor oil will soften the 
hardest shoes, applied every night fora week in the most stubborn 
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cases, Naturally your shoes will no longer take on a high polish 
afier this treatment, but probably you dislike glossy shoes. And of 
course, if you happen to be sensitive, you may find it embarrass- 
ing to wear them in public—your presence is apt to be smelt, But 
these are small matters, surely, compared to blistered feet! 


I here was a time when the Indian Laburnum (Cassia fistula) held 
ity own with foreign flowering trees in our parks and gardens 
and roadsides, Lhat was earher this century when the craze for 
exotics (still developing!) began to develop in our country, when 
the yermilion of the Gul Mohur (Dedonix regia) and the regal 
crimson of Spathodea campanulata became the vogue among our 
wwenue planters, when the blushing pinks of cassias from Java 
«nd Burma, and later the gliricidia from South America, and :he 
purples and reds of the bougainvilleas became fashionable in our 
yardens and public places. 

Hut only the red-flowered native trees were ousted by them. 
Cassa fistula continued to flourish, for which exotic was there 
with yellow flowers that could match the slim grace of its build, 
the profusion and brilliance of its pendent racemes wher. it 
bloomed in summer and was covered with rounded flowers and 
buds of the purest aureolin? 
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Then along came a yellow-flowered tree from Geylon and the 
Andamans, the copper-pod (Peltophorum pterocarpum), much 
coarser in bole and branch, but quick-growing, big and strong, 
and no less extravagant in its yellow bloom. True, the newcomer 
had flowers of a commoner, stronger colour, flowers of a cadmium 
yellow, but then they were scented. In no time at all Cassia fistula 
had been supplanted by this tree, till it was no longer common 
in urban and even in suburban areas—you will find it in the 
fcrests still. So popular has the copper-pod become with our 
municipalities (in the South, at any rate) that when I go travel- 
ling in a car or bus, I keep a look out for it to know when we are 
nearing a town or City. 

Mind you, I have nothing against the copper-pod. In fact, T 
like it. When in full flower, it is truly magnificent, a blaze of 
bright strong yellow (frequently and wrongly termed ‘golden'— 
if you want to know how opulent a golden yellow can be, you 
should look at the yellow silk-cotton in bloom) with the ground 
beneath a warmer yellow, carpeted by the fallen petals. The 
flowers have a heavy but pleasant scent, and the tree attains a fair 
size, and has a certain decorative ruggedness even when it is not 
in flower, but in fruit or new leaf. But I do think ita pity that this 
rugged cousin should have driven out Cassia fistula from our 
parks and avenues. 

Few trees that I know have the delicacy of form and flower of 
tke Indian Laburnum. Incidentally, it is no close relative of the 
European Laburnum, which it is said to suggest, though ‘it is 
infinitely more beautiful—for the sake of clarity I should add 
that the pronoun within quotations refers to the Indian, not the 
Furopean, Laburnum. We have other cassias, imported and 
native, and the Java cassia is more emphatically lovely in bloom. 
But Cassia fistula has a quiet charm of its own, in the grace of its 
slender, outflung boughs and the pendent profusion of its yellow 
flowers, that no other tree has. It is a small tree, but strong 
enough, and thrives in most places. It isa tree that grows on one. 

Not that it cannot surprise one with its beauty. Rarely does it 
grow gregariously; it is spread by animals (mainly monkeys) eat- 
irg the pulp of its pendent, rod-like fruits (the ‘fistula’ in its 
name pertains to the pipelike appearance of these fruits), and it 
usually grows scattered in deciduous forests. Rounding a bend 
in some forest path, one can certainly feel the impact of sheer 
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loveliness, confronted with the Indian Laburnum thickly hung 
with bloom, the purity of whose yellow is set off by the dark 
browns and greens of the forest beyond. 

For thousands of years this tree has been liked and looked 

ter in South India. Its flowers are held sacred here, for they are 
ong the few that Shiva adorns himself with. In the old days 
this mythological association was sufficient incentive for cherish.ng 
in every village. It is only comparatively recently that it 
has disappeared from the urban and rural setting, and yielded 
place to the copper-pod. 

I think it is time we cultivated a narrow sort of patriotism in 
‘our floral preferences. Too many exotics dominate the country- 
side, and there is precious little we can do to curb the exuberance 
‘of (he foreign weeds and bushes that have established themselves 
here. But trees are of slow growth, and it is possible to assert our 
preferences in the choice of trecs for our villages and towns. 
Cassia fistula is not a delicate tree—except in the fineness of its 
build and the yellow of its flowers—but it is not one of those 
Ajygressive trees that needs only to have its seed sown to spring 

jp and flourish, Only seeds from the mature pods of the Indian 
Laburnum germinate well, and the seedling needs protection 
from cattle till it has reached a certain height. ‘Thereafter, it can 
look alter itself, and will adorn the place of its nurture with the 
of its boughs and pendent, pipelike fruits, and, once a 
v, the reckless abundance of its aureolin flowers. 


‘There are mangoes with high-born names, Benishan, Jehangir, 
Mulgova; there are mangoes with soft, seductive names such as 
Rumani or Dil Pasand; mangoes red as a sunset and yellow as a 
sunflower; big and small, early and late, rank as a jack and del- 
icately Navoured as a rose-apple, so many sorts and conditions 
and all of them fruit in summer. 

Some, it is true, do well on the lower hills, but they belong 
essentially to the plains. In March, one may hope for the first 
fruits, gummy and turpentinic, but mangoes still, and with July 
the season is over. I have always thought of this peerless drupe as 
Nature’s compensation for summer in the plains. ‘ 

All mangoes go back, ultimately, to the wild Mangifera indica; it 
is from this magnificent progenitor with its robust spread of 
limbs and reckless profusion of sour, fibrous fruit that the culti- 
vated mangoes come. No culture in this ancient land has 
received such close and worthwhile effort, such sustained cun- 
ring, as the evolution of our numerous mangoes. Having eaten 
most of them some time, somewhere, I know that it is idle to 
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mango as if it were just one fruit—today it is quite 


speak of the 
own character and 


t different kinds of fruit, each with it 
culture 

1 think, the greatest horticultural achievement of recent times 
was the development of the graft-mango. The highly refined 
varieties of the mango have delicate constitutions and yield little 
fruit, whereas the country mango is robust and fecund. And so 
some crafty mind thought of a fruitful plan and grafted ona fork 
of the Mulgova to the stem of the country mango, so that the 
dant, virile sap of the wild parent rushed up its unnataral 
wich and enriched it with clusters of the choicest Mulgovas. 
\n almost perfect arrangement, but I could wish for an improve- 
ment-—incidentally, it is over the very question that my wish 
‘olves that geneticists are now at loggerheads. If you plant the 
wed of such a graft-mango and nurse it with loving care you will 
lusty young tree in due course, and it will not bear Mul- 
fovas, as | have found by experience, but only the sour, fibrous 
clusters of the wild mango, such as [ have in my backyard, 

Ignormg the many things that we get from the ripeness and 
Inmaturity of mangoes—the brown, laminated, sun-dried slabs 
from the sweet juice, sherbets and fools, jams, chutneys sweet 
wd hot, and pickles ranging from the Andhra avakkai, with 
p wy matured over months in subterranean jars, to the 
fruit’ pickle of the far South, nearest in flavour not to 
other mangoes but to olives in brine—ignoring all these delect- 
able things that depend so much on choice of the right sort of 
ngo, the fruits themsclycs are so unlike that une cau find 
in their versatile differences scope for the extremes of one’s 
tastes. 

Vhe fruit I like the most is a mango, the one that goes by the 
name Alphonso along the West Coast, Badami in Mysore and 
Khader in the South—though in Banaras I have wondered in 
my fickle mind, if the Langra is not, after all, the most delightful. 
And the fruit I care the least for is also a mango, a long, insipid, 
smooth-fleshed kind that is also given to aliases, but which is 
most repulsive to me by the name Bangalora. 

People, especially in the cities, are apt to think of mangoes as 
dessert fruits, indigestible unless prudently rationed—how 
much these good folk have missed in life! The mango, in s 
is not a dessert but a staple dict. I firmly believe that a fort 
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devotion to mangoes, in May, rejuvenates the system for the rest 
of the year. 

Much depends on how one conditions oneself for the course (a 
highly individual business) during the early part of the season 
and the time-honoured practice of washing down the meal with 
a glass of milk—the milk, I believe, counters the irritation of the 
turpentinic astringency of the pulp next the skin. 

Some unfortunates are allergic to mangoes: to them, I offer 
my sympathies, Some do not care for any kind of mango—be on 
your guard with such men. Others, again, give up in regret and 
pain after a zestful go with a basket of Mulgova or Alphonso or 
some other variety equally unsuited to bulk consumption—to 
them I recommend a fresh trial with a milder sort, say, the 
Raspuri. 

Science tells us that ripe mangoes abound in Vitamin C, so 
good for the system, especially in the tropics. I knew this long 
before science did, though I could put no name to the goodness. 

‘There are still certain joys in this drab world of ours, among 
them the mango, but refinement can only nullify them. That is 
why I view with such stern disfavour all attempts to reduce the 
mango to a table dainty, and, worse still, to can it. 

The mango is not a fruit that lends itself to soc ial occasions 
or nice manners, [t must be consumed in privacy and without 
irhibitions, by oneself or with trusted friends. There is only one 
way to eat it, to bite the mango in its prime and suck its potent 
juices, to devour its flesh with eager relish. No count must be 
kcpt of numbers, no thought for appearances must spoil the 
orgy. 

That is the way to cat mangoes—but what good is it telling this 
to those who will eat their mango iced, in neat, ready-cut cubes, 
daintily with a spoon? To such people I have another sugges- 
tion—try a dusting of fine-ground sugar, just a spot of vanilla 
essence and a generous sprinkling of some peptonising powder, 
next time. 


Jy most parts of the Decean the groundnut farmer heaves a long 
yl of relief when the rains arrive in July, and sleeps soundly at 
night PE cireumseribe the terrain of his satisfaction because 
viwnie to commit oneself to statements on the versatle 
jjoundnut: it is sometimes sown much later in the year, espe- 
cally uw the South where commonest, But in most light, 
monsoon-fed soils where it is a main crop, and not a rotation 
crop with cotion, the seed is put down in May or June and 2y 
wid July, if the rains are punctual, the seedlings are up and 
jreading across the brown earth in little clumps of green 

Ils is no dissertation on the varieties of groundnut and the 
ustory of its cultivation, but it is a curious fact that the plant. a 
native of South America, came here by a devious route orly 
years ago. And for nearly half a century, India has 
leon the chief groundnut growing country in the world. To no 
other exoti¢ food crop have the people of the country taken so 
wholeheartedly. Throughout peninsular India, wherever it is not 
wet enough to grow rice, groundnut is not only a prime com- 
mercial crop but also an important part of the people’s diet. 
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Four standard books on Indian agriculture that I consulted list 
the groundnut as an oilseed and comment on the uses of the oil 
in cookery, in soap manufacture, in lubrication and as a possible 
fuel—even the high protein value of the residual cake and its 
merit as cattle feed and manure is mentioned, but there is not a 
word in any of these books about groundnut being so often, in 
city and in village, the poor man’s snack and the snack of the not 
so poor, or how excellent and nutritive it is. 

Groundnut thrives on poor soils and with hardly any manuring, 
the bacterial nodules on its roots helping to provide its own supply 
of nitrogenous substances—like other leguminous plants, its 
merit as a rotation crop lies in this, In light soils the harvesting is 
z ridiculously simple process; the plants are pulled up and the 
pods come out with the shallow roots. For this reason it is some- 
times said that groundnut is an easy crop and a lazy man’s crop. 
A ten-year sojourn in a groundnut area has left me with very dif- 
ferent impressions. 

When the plants are fully grown, dark yellow flowers with 
showy, papilionate corollas appear on the lateral branches. The 
groundnut flowers like any other plant, but as soon as they open 
the flowers start pushing themselves down into the earth—this 
subterranean bias of the fertilized flower is a marked peculiarity 
of the plant and the pods will not develop unless so buried. By 
the end of September, the crop sown in June will have flowered 
end fruited, and in October or carly in November the pods will 
be fully matured. The maturing process is quick. The inside of 
the pous is white and pulpy, like wet pith, and the seeds are small 
and thin—three weeks later the pod has a thin, dry coat and the 
seeds are fully formed and oily. However, not all the pods 
mature together and so a certain quantity of immature pods can- 
not be avoided at the harvest. 

Pig love the young groundnut and so do I. For almost a month 
before the harvest the farmer has to sit up every night in a 
machan built in the middle of his field to guard against nocturnal 
pig—though he is safe from me and my fellows, for we are 
diurnal visitors to his crop. He shouts and waves his hurricane 
lantern about when he suspects that pig are near, and he shouts 
and waves the lantern at intervals even when he suspects 
nothing, in a prophylactic manner. The nights are loud with the 
howls of groundnut watchers in such places, and the crop is the 
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prize of continuous, unrelaxed vigilance, sare throats and the 
expenditure of much kerosene. But though this great effort can 

id does ward off serious damage by the pig, it is unavailing 
against the rain, Downpours when the crop is ripe can still 
he the farmer's undoing. Groundnut is no easy crop to grow, 
believe me. 

However, it is grown, thank heaven, literally. | remember 
reading a passage by Thoreau on the sufficient joy of being alive 
i a world where one can have cobs of corn, boiled in brine, to 
eat T have often thought how right he was and undoubtedly 
tender, boiled maize is creamy and delicious, but 1 am sure 


Thoreau could have achieved a more ecstatic passage had he 
Fnown tender, boiled groundnut. You choose pods almcst fully 
formed (but not quite), wash them well and boil them in saked 


nd then eat the creamy richness within them, pod by pod. 

The fully formed nuts should always be eaten with jaggery, 
to condone their tendency to promote biliousness. I don't know 
Haw jaggery does this; I only know that it does. Science will, no 
doubt, discover the reason analytically and afterwards, as it has 
soundness behind so many dictetic habits of the country. 
Mature groundnut is probably tastiest when baked in an earthen 
pet, when its crunchy, nutty flavour is brought out, but taste is 
not everything in the pleasure of repast. The best way to cat 
jlotndinut is to eat it roasted, on the field where it grew. 

You set out in the evening with a companion or two and walk 
on till you reach a chosen groundnut field, with the cultivator in 
the snickdle inspecting his crop. Having found him, your step and 
spproach become suddenly casual. You discuss the weather with 
Hun and the prospects of the jowar harvest, yet to come; you 
hold forth on bullocks and fodder grass and the quaint habits of 
(hose who cultivate rice. Presently he invites you to sample Ais 
‘top and you accept the invitation, still casually. Then he pulls 
4104 big armful of groundnut plants, puts them down on a bare 
jatch of earth and heaps handfuls of the dry leaves and tw gs 
over the pods, He starts the fire and the blue, acrid smoke rises 
{vom the crackling heap; from time to time he pokes the heap 
with we stick to turn the nuts, or adds another handful of cry 
leat 

The fire is then allowed to die down and you sit in a circle 
\/ound the smouldering heap. Regretfully your host remarks 
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how much nicer the nut would taste if only he had jaggery to 
offer with it—it is then that one of the groundnut-eaters pro- 
duces a large lump of jaggery from his clothes with no trace of 
embarrassment. The charred pods are raked out with a stick, 
split, and the nuts eaten while they are still almost too hot to 
handle or eat. There is no affectation of casualness any more, no 
longer any small talk. You just fall to and gorge yourself. 

When it is all over you do not thank your host formally, for it 
is not such things but a sincere compliment to his crop that he 
will appreciate most. You tell him, ruefully, how you had clean 
forgoiten your digestive limitations in your zest for such truly 
fine groundnut, and add that you will have to think up some 
good excuse on the way home to explain to the wife your marked 
‘no-enthusiasm’ for dinner—for some reason (which is beyond 
me) I have found this last remark never fails to amuse a 
groundnut farmer. You take leave of your host after praising his 
crop again, and walk away, obtensibly homeward bound and 
thinking up excuses. However, you make no direct tracks home- 
wards. One of your companions still has a lump of jaggery with 
him and there is plenty of daylight still; a mile away there is 
another field where the groundnut crop looked exceedingly 
promising, the last time you passed that way. You walk purpose- 
fully towards it. 


